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IRST of all, I do not claim to know the will of the Lord for you or for Dan. The will of 
the Lord is a matter between each of you individually and Christ. I am concerned for you as Christian 
brothers; but I do not know the will of the Lord for you. So take what I say in the right light. 

I rejoiced when I read the letters from you guys. I did not rejoice at your hard times but at the way 
the Lord is using you. Read the fifth chapter of Acts and see what happened to the Apostles. Then read 
their reaction in verse 41—isn’t that great? Notice the attitude they had toward their sufferings, and the 
word “worthy:’ 

It is not surprising to know how those who do not know Christ are reacting. I Corinthians 2:13, 14 
and 1:18 show the reaction and attitude of non-Christians toward Christ and His cross. Read John 16: 1-3 
and see how Jesus Christ said that the world would think that it was doing God service to persecute the 
followers of Christ. Remember that they crucified Him. It was the religious people who put Him to 
death, not those who cared nothing for religion. No doubt, if He were here on earth, they would do the 
same to Him even today. So their reaction to Christ is not surprising. 
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Next is the problem of their reaction to you fel- 
lows who are Christians. Here the very grave 
danger is that we as Christians may live in such a 
way that their reaction is against us personally 
rather than a reaction against Christ in us. This is 
where the devil steps in. If the devil can cause 
Christians to act in such a way that non-Christians 
have a reaction against them instead of Christ, he 
has succeeded. The devil is always trying to get 
a non-Christian to make his decision on the basis 
of something other than Christ. 






























































The real issue is the Person of Christ, not the 
Christian. So the Christian should live in such a 
way that non-Christians will see Christ and not 
him. Now, if the devil can get a Christian to act 
in such a way that he causes antagonism against 
himself, then the non-Christian will tend to react 
against the Christian instead of Christ. That is why 
it is so important that the Christian be filled with 
love for others and for Christ. 


















































That’s never easy. 






As Christians we need to ask the Lord for such 
love that those who do not know Christ will see 
that even though we may be different from them, 
we have a true love for them (or, in other words, 
that we like them). 


Yet we should not be surprised if the world hates 
us. Does that word sound too strong? Well, John 
15:16-19 bears this out. “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” But be 
careful that their hate is not inspired by a lack of 
love on your part. Read John 17:14-18 in this con- 
nection. It speaks of hate and it also speaks of 








































































effective. Be sure to include old address with the new. 







what Christ is praying for and what he is not pray. 
ing for. 

Read I Peter 4:4 in connection with their reac- 
tion to you; then read I Peter 4:12, 13 and think 
of your reaction. 

Perhaps one of the biggest problems in this whole 
situation is the reaction that you guys should have 
toward those who are making it tough for you. | 
John 3:13-18 is pretty potent. It states that we 
should not marvel if the world hates us. But it 
also goes on and speaks of the heart attitude of the 
Christian; and that heart attitude is to be one of 
love. If they hated Christ, you shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they hate you. But His reaction to them 
was not one of withdrawing from them but instead 
He poured out His love for them. 


Whatever you guys do, pray for love. Think of 
His love for you and that if it weren’t for His gift 
of salvation to you, you would be as they (probably 
worse). 

Don’t be discouraged by the violence of their 
reaction. And don’t think that those who are the 
most bitter are necessarily the furthest from listen. 
ing to Christ. Sometimes the louder their reaction, 
the greater the void in their life that they’re trying 
to cover up. Think of the Apostle Paul. He breathed 
out cursings when they stoned Stephen and actually 
held the coats of those who murdered him. Then 
a few days later he was saved. Man looks on the 
outward appearance, but God looks on the heart (I 
Samuel 16:7). 

I honestly don’t know what you should do about 
getting out of the fraternity house. But I'll try 
to give you some Biblical principles that may help 
you to decide for yourselves. 

First of all, if you ever get to the place where 
you enjoy being with non-Christians in their revel- 
ry, then beware. A Christian cannot be one with 
unsaved people. A Christian who feels at home with 
non-Christians and who seeks his closest friends 
among those who have no good for Christ is living 
in a dangerous state. The Bible clearly teaches that 
we cannot be “of” the world. Therefore, I do not 
feel that you will ever or should ever feel com- 
fortable in being “one of the boys.” 

But the question now is, should you be with them. 
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Remember that a missionary goes to the mission 
field in order to be with (not of) those who do not 
know Christ. How would they ever hear if the mis- 
sionary didn’t go to them? Is there a possibility 
that Christ would want you to stay in the house for 
a while at least in order to show them not yourself 
but Christ? 

This is not easy. It never will be easy. 

I do not say that it is the Lord’s will for you 
to stay. I am merely asking you if perhaps He 
might need some missionaries who would dare to 
live for Him in a hostile environment. Living for 
Him does not mean being one of the guys and 
thinking that somehow they will come around. Too 
many Christians have compromised by staying in 
fraternities because they were ashamed of their 
Lord. 

I believe there are guys who have been saved 
while they were in fraternities and the Lord has 
definitely showed them that they should get out. 
For them to have stayed in would have been wrong. 
I also think there are guys who have been saved 
while in a fraternity whom the Lord has led to stay 
in, for a while at least, in order to show forth the 
Person of Christ. This is a decision between the 
Christian and Christ. If staying in means compro- 
mise, then I seriously question staying in. On the 
other hand, some of them may never hear the gospel 
unless a missionary in the form of a fellow student 
goes to them. 

What would you guys think of at least staying 
in until the end of the semester? And then if you 


JOHN WESLEY ON COURTESY 


were to drop out I think perhaps a letter of resig- 
nation explaining what Christ means to you and 
what it means to be a Christian would be of value. 
If you merely ask to be “inactive,” the danger is 
that they will get the wrong idea and react against 
the Christian rather than having a reaction to the 
Person of Christ. Point them to Christ. 

By all means ask the Lord to give each of you 
overwhelming love. 

It thrills me to read that even during the writing 
of your last letter the Lord let you speak to a pledge 
who was hungry for Christ. It’s a mission field, 
but the question is how best to reach the field. 

The Lord is able and will keep you anywhere if 
you will let Him. But beware of compromise. And 
beware of neglecting your own personal devotional 
life. More Christians have become useless to the 
Lord and to those around them by neglect than 
from any other cause. One of Satan’s biggest tempta- 
tions is to neglect a daily time of private prayer and 
Bible study. If he can edge in there, he can under- 
mine an entire life. Think of how many times 
Christ went aside alone to pray. And think of the 
value Christ put on Scripture, saying, “It is writ- 
ten” when He was tempted of the devil in Matthew 
4:1-11. If living in the house would cause (1) your 
love for Him to lessen; (2) your concern for the 
lost to diminish; (3) your conformity to the world 
to increase; and (4) your desire to be with other 
Christians to decrease: then I think there is danger 
—and serious danger—in remaining. 


Whatever you do, don't get angry when jibes 


I THINK one talent wherewith God had endued Mr. Fletcher [of Madeley] has 
not been sufficiently noted yet. I mean his courtesy; in which there was not 
the least touch either of art or affectation. It was pure and genuine, and 
sweetly constrained him to behave to everyone (although particularly to in- 
feriors) in a manner not to be described: with so inexpressible a mixture 
of humility, love and respect. This directed his words, the tone of his voice. 
his looks, his whole attitude, his every motion. This seems to be intended 
by St. Paul in those words, ouk achemonei, not so well expressed in our 
translation by, “behaveth not itself unseemly.” Do not the words literally 
mean, “Is not ill-bred.” “Behaves on all occasions with decency and good 
breeding”? Certainly so did Mr. Fletcher. Never did any man more per- 
fectly suit his whole behavior to the persons and the occasion. So that one 
might apply to him with great propriety the words of the ancient poet: 


Grace was in all his steps, heaven in his eye. 


In all his gestures sanctity and love. 
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come from the other guys. Neither should you 
crawl. Try not to react on sudden impulse. Let 
your actions be tempered with much prayer and 
love. 


I faced a very similar situation in the army. A 
young fellow lieutenant would rant and rave and 
insult me in front of enlisted men, and burst into 
my office to insult me about my Christianity. He 
used every opportunity he could to dig. The situa- 
tion got so bad that my major got mad at me be- 
cause I didn’t get mad at the lieutenant. I was in 
special service where much of what went on was 
against my conscience. The whole outfit condoned 
and did things that I couldn’t feel free in doing. 
Consequently, it was rough. 


The situation got so bad that I used to despair 
even of life itself. This all happened in London. 
Finally I asked the major why no first lieutenancy 
for me. He said if I’d go to dinner with him that 
night he’d tell me. 


That night we ate in the officers club and after- 
ward went to his room. Then he started in. He was 
a former New York University professor. He said 
he once believed the Bible was true but later went 
to college and learned better. He next told me all 
the things that were wrong with me. Said I should 
get mad at the other lieutenant and cuss him out 
and then pray about it later. Said I should be one 
of the boys and imbibe. Said I shouldn’t have a 
Bible in my desk drawer; said I shouldn’t say grace 
to myself before a meal; and on and on he went for 
a full hour trying to talk me out of being a Chris- 
tian—or at least living like one. 


In four years of college before the army I had 
never met a Christian who was a happy, normal 
person—who loved Christ and had a real concern 
for the unsaved. I met one sissy and two older 
women in college who were Christians, but that was 
all. And in college I had a group of professors 
in my department who took me to task rather 
severely because I was a Christian. And I wasn’t 
a holy joe who went around spouting off. They 
knew I was a Christian and resented the fact that I 
didn’t join in with some of the worldly things they 
were sponsoring. 


After four years of this rough stuff I got in the 
army and it was even worse. At the time this major 
got hold of me I had yet to meet an American 
Christian G1 with whom I could have fellowship. 
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(Met one for about 15 minutes one time but never 
saw him to talk to him again.) 

So by the time I got with the major that night 
to hear him tell me why I hadn’t been promoted, | 
had been in the army 18 months and was sick at 
heart. And as I left the major after an hour of this 
stuff he said, “You either give up your religion and 
amount to something or go on like you are and 
never amount to a hill of beans.” I was really sick. 

I had met some British Christians while in Lon- 
don, and after my conversation with the major | 
packed up immediately and went out to see a Chris. 
tian doctor and his wife. I was ready to take any 
advice they gave me. I was through. I was ready to 
turn from living a close Christian life. I sat and 
told them the whole story of college, army and all. 
About any advice they gave me I would have taken. 
It was a turning point in my life. 

They told me to keep on as I was. The Lord had 
helped me from the time I was in high school some 
seven years before to have a devotional life of about 
an hour every day for prayer and Bible study. The 
Lord had helped me to keep it up even during those 
eighteen months in the army. I believe that is the 
only thing that gave me the strength through those 
horrible months. Well anyway, they told me to 
keep true and not to compromise. 

About two months later, just before they relieved 
me of my job, I was censoring a letter for a private 
and he said he had gone to a Gi Bible study and 
prayer meeting. I found out where it was and the 
next Wednesday night I went and with tears of joy 
I stood there listening to and seeing Christian G1’s 
and officers who loved the Lord and lived like it 
even in the army. Two months before I didn’t 
know one Christian that I could tell the major 
about. I didn’t know one person to whom I could 
point and say, “He knows Christ.” And here were 
a number of them. Those were the first positive 
Christians my own age I had met in seven years. 

After that I was relieved of my job and the Lord 
gave me another assignment in London. I got a 
three-room apartment and we turned it into a Chris- 
tian servicemen’s center. It was after all these years 
that He let me see the first guy come to Christ. To 
Him be all the glory. He never fails us if we will 
only trust Him. 

Pray much before you do anything. Give my re- 
gards to Steve and ask him to drop me a line if he 
cares to. My thoughts, love and prayers are with 
you guys. He is not unmindful of you. END 
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LET ME SEE THEE, THOU LAMB OF GOD! 

I am tired of looking at myself. Day 
and night my eyes see only a bottomless 
ocean of self-satisfaction, self-will, selfish- 
ness, love of honor, vanity, envy, coward- 
liness, pride, dissatisfaction, ingratitude, 
hardness of heart. And the more I look 
the dimmer my vision becomes and my 
mind more cold. 

And when I look about me, I see the 


same sinfulness and the same misery in 


MB OF 


others. Some bear the signs of coarser 
sins, others the refined mannerisms of 
self. O, Thou Lamb of God! My eye be- 
comes weary and my heart grows sick. O, 
let me but see Thee! I am so restless, so 
spiritually nervous. Therefore I ask Thee 
that Thou wilt give me rest at the foot of 
Thy cross. Make me to lie still and to see 
Thee, Thou Lamb of God. 

There is such rest in beholding Thee. 

When I consider how Thou didst ap- 
proach Thy enemies, permitted Thyself 
to be killed by them in order to atone 
for their enmity, then I am encouraged 
to come to Thee with my heart—naturally 
so hateful toward God. 

When I behold Thy suffering Love, how 
Thou dost open a way to Thy fallen and 
corrupt child, by Thy own blood, then a 
heavenly peace and bliss flows into my 


tired and tortured mind. 


(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
STUDENT 


By AL FAIRBANKS 


ais MANY CHRISTIANS are concerned about the 
fact that doors which have long been open to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ are closing or, in some in- 
stances, have already closed. This situation applies 
to many parts of the world and especially to Asia. 
It is right that we should be concerned and that we 
as Christians should be much in prayer that many 
of the needy people in these places will yet come to 
hear of the Lord Jesus Christ and accept Him as 
Savior, and that other doors which are still open 
may not be closed. 

But in the midst of our concern for closing doors 
abroad, here in the United States one open door has 
long been neglected. I refer to the 119 Negro col- 
leges and universities with about 70 thousand stu- 
dents. Located for the most part in our Southern 
states, these schools are largely open for the en- 
trance of the message of Jesus Christ. But despite 
the religious fervor of this region (famous as the 
“Bible Belt”) until recently few attempts had been 
made to present a Biblical witness to the Lord Jesus 
Christ to these students. As a result of this uncon- 
cern, many students pass through these colleges 
and universities with little opportunity to consider 
the claims of Jesus Christ—at least in a sane, Bib- 
lical manner. 

Tomorrow these students will take places of 
leadership in Negro communities or in business or 
public life. Can those of us who call ourselves 


Biblical Christians remain indifferent to the fact 
that these future leaders are in large measure to- 
day being lost to the cause of Christ? Can Christian 
students, especially those who have come to know 
more of the love of Jesus Christ through Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, be unconcerned about 
these students in Negro schools? 

Two years ago Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
appointed its first Negro staff member, Ivery 
Harvey, who _ has since been working in the South- 
east. God has been faithful in this work and today 
the beginnings of a witness may be discerned on 
campuses in several parts of the South. 

Obstacles to this work from a human point of 
view are very great. Misunderstanding and distrust, 
indifference, even thinly veiled opposition rise to 
confront the person who would seek to establish 
a campus witness. This is not merely true of many 
students, but also of the administration, of religious 
leaders and the general community. Far too often 
religious observance forms a sort of convenient, 
traditional veneer. 

The Negro student is often introduced to the idea 
(through a “Religious Emphasis Week” or regular 
chapel services) that the intellectually acceptable 
thing to do is to form his own personal synthesis 
of all that is best from the major religions of the 
world, while perhaps giving precedence to Chris- 
tianity in his synthesis. Or he may be led to believe 
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that if he does the best that he can, his aspirations 
to noble things will ultimately bring him out all 
right. Seldom, if ever, does he hear that he is a 
sinful creature in the sight of a Holy God and that 
Jesus Christ died to bear the penalty of his sin and 
rose again that he, that any and all, may have 
eternal peace with God simply by faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Student religious groups exist on many Negro 
campuses, but most of these are definitely not 
evangelical in outlook. Of course this type of situa- 
tion is not peculiar to the Negro campus. Yet the 
fact that such ideas are so widespread, plus the 
opposition of Satan to any work for the Lord, com- 
bine to make a situation which will be difficult, 
humanly, to change. These and other factors seem 
to make the Negro campus a most strategic area in 
which to reach men and women for Jesus Christ. 


One factor which makes the Negro campus so 
important in reaching men and women for Christ 
is the type of so many Negro churches, both in 
college towns and elsewhere. In Inter-Varsity we 
often take the church backgrounds of members 
of the group for granted and consequently fail to 
realize the very significant role of the church in a 
student witness on campus. A number of extremes 
are often seen among churches of the Negro com- 
munity. One extreme emphasizes emotional display 
and little else. Another extreme (less prominent) 
is characterized by a cold formality with an ac- 
companying very liberal theology. Various other 
churches which may or may not belong to either of 
these extremes often emphasize some truths of 
Scripture to the neglect or distortion of others. 
Consequently, one finds many churches with twist- 
ed views of Christianity, and congregations of 
people who believe that they are the only true 
children of God extant, while the deluded people 
who belong to other churches are doomed to outer 
darkness. How ridiculous this appears to many 
students! Is there any wonder then that misunder- 
standing, misgivings and indifference exist among 
many students? Most of these students have never 
heard a Biblical, reasonable presentation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. A right study and under- 
standing of Scripture would do much to correct 
some of the most unscriptural extremes. 

Any picture of the problems and difficulties which 
hinder the establishment of an evangelical witness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ on the Negro college and 
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university campus must include the entire problem 
of segregation. What thoughts must pass through 
the mind of the thoughtful Negro student when he 
contemplates that because of his color and race he 
is prevented from eating in certain restaurants, 
from participating in certain civic functions, even 
from attending some churches and schools. Ob- 
viously he feels the stigma of a supposed inferiority. 
Educational opportunities are often shamefully 
lacking. In spite of the historic ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, which com- 
pletely negated the idea of “separate but equal” 
public educational facilities, he realizes that true 
equality which has no place for separation may be 
agonizingly slow in becoming a reality. Unfortu- 
nately white people in the affected region who de- 
clare themselves to be loyal followers of Jesus 
Christ are often among those most dedicated to 
maintaining the status quo and most opposed to 
any change in the social structure. 


In this atmosphere anyone who presents a posi- 
tive program in which the dignity of the individual 
as an individual is recognized is almost assured of 
a favorable reception by Negro students. Thus it is 
small wonder that the Roman Catholic Church is 
gaining favor so rapidly among religiously inclined 
Negro students in the South. To them the Roman 
Catholic Church represents dignity in worship and 
equality in individual worth. 

For the student who is indifferent or hostile to 
things religious, the prospect of a government job 
on a non-segregated basis, a more and more easily 
obtainable goal, holds the double lure of individual 
respect and economic security. This attitude on 
the part of the government, often in contrast to that 
shown by private business and industrial leaders, 
only serves often in the context of that contrast to 
widen the gap between the individual and Biblical 
Christianity. 

Let us consider some implications of a witness 
for Jesus Christ in Negro colleges and universities. 
First we should be concerned lest we neglect the 
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command of Christ to preach the gospel to every 
person. That command applies to all men. 


Second, such a witness for Jesus Christ may have 
a very far-reaching effect on the world. Look at 
Africa today. The underlying desires deeply rooted 
in Africans for education and for self-government, 
and the extreme reluctance on the part of colonial 
powers to give recognition to these desires, have 
created a situation on that continent which could 
conceivably explode at any moment. The reper- 
cussions of such an explosion would be felt through- 
out the world. This tense situation in Africa can- 
not continue indefinitely. It may be that the place 
of the white man in Africa as a dominant minority 
over a black majority is approaching an end. If the 
change from subjugation to self-rule is to take place 
without violence, qualified Negroes may be called 
upon to participate in the crucial period of adjust- 
ment. Some of these students may be called to go 
as teachers, some as governmental advisors, some 
as engineers and technicians, others in medicine 
and other capacities. The possible implications of 
reaching students who are now being trained, or 
who will yet be trained, must not be lightly under- 
estimated. Who can predict the possible influence 
of Jesus Christ through a handful of men and 
women, completely dedicated to Him, on the future 
course of an entire continent? 


There is another, no less important significance 
to a Biblical work among Negro students. We must 
accept the fact that the United States is a leader 
among the nations of the world. Our actions are 
carefully noted in detail by the people of those 
nations whom we wish to influence and win to our 
side in this divided world. The majority of the 
people of the world have dark skins. In view of 
this fact, effective propaganda is used against the 
United States as a result of our treatment of and 
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attitude toward Negroes. Relatively unimportant 
stories make headline news in other parts of the 
world. This is true for our church life as well as 
for other areas of our national life. Should we not 
show by our example in this most needy area of 
presenting the gospel of Jesus Christ to students on - 
Negro campuses the true character of the love of 
God? An example by Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship in the United States could well be an im. 
portant factor in causing many students in other 
countries to come to a knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Savior. 

But knowledge of our attitudes is carried abroad 
not only through the press but also through the 
eye-witness accounts of those students from other 
countries who come to America for study. At pres- 
ent there are some 30 thousand students in the 
United States from other countries of the world, 
many of which are closed to the messenger of Jesus 
Christ. These students must see that there are those 
who as Bible-believing Christians practice the 
things that they teach. These students will return 
to their home countries as leaders in many areas 
of life and will exert an influence quite out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. Our attitude toward 
Negro students may be a determining factor in their 
evaluation of Christianity. 

One staff member working among 70 thousand 
students seems pitifully inadequate. Yet this is a 
definite beginning. Pray much for Ivery Harvey 
that in the midst of defeat, discouragement or des- 
pair he may not lose confidence in the One who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. It hardly needs to 
be said that this work can best be done by those 
qualified Negroes whom God will specifically call to 
serve Him in this way. This is the practical out- 
working of an indigenous principle. In this way 
the work among Negro students is most likely to 
become well established and to endure. END 


Why was Gandhi not a Christian? In an autobiography published in India he writes 
that in his student days he had been greatly touched by reading the Gospels, and seri- 
ously considered being baptized a Christian. He felt that in Christianity would lie the 
solution of the racial problem and the caste differences which were dividing both India 


and South Africa. 


One Sunday he went to a nearby church to attend the service, planning to see the 
minister at the close of the service and ask for instruction. When he entered the church 
the ushers objected to giving him a seat and suggested that he go to the colored 
people’s church. He went out and never went back. 

“If the Christians also have caste differences,” he thought to himself, “I might as 
well remain a Hindu and attack this evil from within.” 
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Arab refugees, carrying possessions, leave a village in the Jewish sector 


isis bickering in the Middle East is so 
bitter that on both sides of the barbed wire human 
welfare is being sacrificed for the more real pleasure 
of hatred. 

The Great Powers, in their attempt to recreate 
peace, neglect the fact that they are primarily re- 
sponsible ion the crisis and the hatred. Tragically, 


from the Christian point of view, this steel in- 
creasingly is crippling missionary enterprise in the 
area because it has spawned militant and ‘nation- 
alistic movements of Islam and Judaism which desire 
to exterminate Christianity. Because of such intense 
feeling, a rational explanation of the Arab-Israel 
conflict is difficult to find. 

The major question raised by the Arabs is a moral 
one: “Do the Jews have a right to establish a 
national state in the Arab East?” In accord with 
American tradition, the Arabs refuse to accept the 
justice of Jewish claims based on military conquest. 
They feel that the United States Government sold 
her birthright of honor in demanding that the Arabs 
ignore the main question of right to consider instead 
the secondary issues of starving refugees (who are 


considered the offspring of foreign intervention), of 


communism (which is considerably more popular 
since the fall of American prestige), and of economic 
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co-operation (which is considered a means of main- 
taining the ramshackle Israeli economy). 
Politically, of course, the major Jewish claim to 
the area is based on the famous 1917 Balfour 
Declaration in which the British promised to make 
Palestine a national home for the Jews. Such a 
promise, however, ignored such legal niceties as the 
fact that Britain neither owned nor controlled the 
area at the time she promised to give it away, and 
that the war was being fought officially to permit 
the self-determination of nations, which she ex- 
pressly denied to the Arabs by the Declaration. 
With the establishment of the British Mandate in 
Palestine, large numbers of Jews were permitted to 
immigrate in spite of the opposition of the residents. 
Subsequently, however, the Arabs (who generally 
have no animosity toward Jews as ssdibetdiaale ) sold 
considerable land to them, much of it at exorbitant 
prices. At no time, however, prior to the Palestine 
War did the Jews even remotely approach a majority, 
and, because they recognized that the *y would not be 
able to control any se i-eove rning institutions, they 
consistently refused to participate. Britain, exas- 
perated and financially pressed, but with no con- 
science toward the imbroglio she had created, 


(Continued on page 26, column 1) 
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THE JEWISH SIDE 


= in human history has there been a war 
which failed to claim a toll in human suffering and 
misery. But two great conflicts of our century, plus 
scores of isolated skirmishes, have brought the 
techniques—and results—of international strife to 
a new and terrible crescendo. 

Since World War 11, the major powers have been 
jockeying for position in preparation for what 
may be the last great battle. In the shadows cast by 
the world’s political behemoths, we see the meta- 
morphosis of many little states whose actual (or 
ultimate) birth was brought to pass through the 
violent contractions of the recent wars. 

Not the least of these was the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948 after years of struggle, 
intrigue, bitterness and racial hatred. Where such 
an event occurs, it inevitably affects the political, 
social and economic destinies of all who are direct- 
ly involved. In the case of Israel there are added 
millions of interested peripheral observers who 
have taken sides on the basis of religious, emotional, 
or purely personal biases. 

We evangelicals share with others a human weak- 
ness in too often being controlled by our emotions 
while making value judgments. Many of us have 
tried to out-guess God by an a priori evaluation of 
His plan for Israel. However, we need not defend 
the right of this new State to exist solely on the 
grounds of “prophecy fulfillment,” nor, on the 
other hand, is it necessary to plead that “to the 
victor belong the spoils.” The further we depart 
from the facts of history, the more clouded become 
the issues, so let us not be guilty of failing to study 
the concourse of events which led to the establish- 
ment of the first independent State of Israel since 
the Second Century B.c. 

Before the State of Israel came into existence, 
the area of Palestine was about 10,500 square miles, 
or about the size of the State of Vermont. Its name 
is derived from Palaestina, or Philistia, the coastal 
plain inhabited by the Philistines of Biblical fame. 
Throughout the centuries Palestine has been the 
battleground of world powers; but through the 
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Abu Seif, sergeant of Arab National Guard, 
stands watch at the Wailing Wall 

in Jerusalem's Old City 

—to Jews a bitter symbol 


of the current problem in Palestine 











bitter wars of our Christian era, a Jewish com- 
munity has always remained in Palestine. Never 
have the Jews relinquished their claim to the land 
which the vengeful army of Titus decimated of its 
inhabitants in 70 a.p. Under the hammer of Roman 
anti-Semiticism, most survivors of the purge fled 
for their lives and in subsequent centuries have 
wandered through every corner of the earth seek- 
ing a place of refuge from the hands of cruel and 
hateful men. 

The remnant who held fast in the land took their 
chance in the changing fortunes of history and kept 
the light in the window burning for the diaspora 
of the world. Their influence and power in Pales- 
tine was felt as late as the seventh century when a 
Jewish army came to the aid of the Persians in 
their struggle against Byzantium rulers. 

From 638 to 1071 a.p. Palestine was ruled by 
Islamic empires, yet never has there been an in- 
dependent Arab state of Palestine. During the next 
several centuries, control shifted among the Turks, 
Mongolians, the Mamelukes of Egypt and Franks 
of Europe. In 1516 the Mameluke rulers were de- 
feated by the Turkish force of Sultan Selim, and 
from this period until the nineteenth century, Pales- 
tine ceased to have a national history except for 
the quarrels of local sheikhs who were mostly 
known for their oppression of the peasants. 

In 1840 a period of reform began when the 
Turkish Government gradually strengthened its hold 
on Palestine. Consulates were established and the 
country was thrown open to colonization and set- 
tlement. French, Roman Catholic and Russian re- 
ligious organizations competed with one another 
in appropriation of property, and the Turkish 
Panislamists viewed with suspicion the increasing 
number of Jewish agricultural settlements. In 1896 
Dr. Theodore Herzl, the Viennese playwrite and 
journalist, proposed the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Israel. 

It was Dr. Herzl who reported the famous case of 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus. Dreyfus, a Jew, was un- 
justly convicted of espionage and sentenced to 
Devil’s Island in 1894. In his anger over this trial, 
Herzl wrote the famous book, Der Judenstaat (The 
Jewish State). This book fanned the spark of hope 
in the hearts of world Jewry for a home and peace. 

On November 2, 1917, the British War Cabinet 
issued a “declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zion- 
ist aspirations” which came to be known as the 
Balfour Declaration. This document was authored 
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by James Balfour, then Britain’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs: 

His Majesty's Government view with favor the establish- 

ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 

people, and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 

Jews in any other country. 

In 1920 Britain was chosen by the League of 
Nations to administer, in the name of the League, 
the Mandate for Palestine; “to put into effect the 
Balfour Declaration”; to “facilitate Jewish immi- 
gration”; “to encourage close settlement by Jews 
on the land”; and to “be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home.” 

The fact that Britain failed to carry out her ob- 
ligations to effect the establishment of a Jewish 
State is one of the greatest tragedies of all times. 
This is especially so since the Arabs accepted the 
Balfour Declaration on at least three occasions: 

(1) In June, 1918, by Emir Feisal in Amman. 

(2) On Jan. 3, 1919, by signed agreement be- 
tween Emir Feisal on behalf of the Arabs and 
Chaim Weizmann, representing the World Zionist 
Organization. 

(3) In March, 1919, by Emil Feisal in a letter 
to Felix Frankfurter, later to become an Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The intervening years reveal a policy of obstruc- 
tion and open repudiation by Britain of her solemn 
pledge to the nations of the world. Had the pledge 
been kept, the horrible tragedy of Hitler’s purges 
would not have taken such an awful toll to blight 
the conscience of mankind. 

Who is worthy to inherit the land? The record 
shows that most of the Arab people fought through- 
out World War 1 for their Turkish oppressors and 
included among them were the Palestine Arabs. 
During World War 11 most Arab leaders were out- 
spoken supporters of Hitler. Only Jordan (still 
under the British Mandate) declared war on Ger- 
many in 1939, and the other Arab States waited 
until Germany’s defeat was near before they joined 
the Allies. Their declaration of war at this late date 
fortuitously enabled them to qualify for the UN 
Charter conference in San Francisco. 


(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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iS THE BIBLE UNDERSTANDABLE? 


By GEORGE I. MAVRODES 


= man or woman who wishes to make a rea- 
soned decision about his own attitude toward Chris- 
tianity ought to give some consideration to the orig- 
inal Christian documentary sources—that is, to the 
New Testament. 

Unfortunately, many people content themselves 
with either a superficial acceptance or an equally 
superficial rejection simply because they never go 
to the source material. Their attitude is often 
based on the vaguest sort or hearsay about what 
Christianity is. But why do they neglect to make a 
personal investigation? Certainly not because they 
lack the mental equipment for handling the original 
sources. Rather, they have allowed themselves to be 
convinced that reading the New Testament is a 
hopeless task. Two somewhat vague but common 
ideas contribute to this conviction. 

The first is that the Bible (or the New Testa- 
ment) is subject to “interpretation” and is unin- 
telligible without it. In this context the word “in- 
terpretation” always seems to conjure up visions 
of an occult art—certainly not anything that can 
be done under a desk lamp in Central Dorm. Many 
students feel that since they have had no training in 
New Testament “interpretation” they are hopelessly 
disqualified. 

The second idea is that practically everyone who 
reads the Bible gets a different idea of its meaning. 
Students have often heard that there are “interpre- 
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tations” almost without number. Hence they feel 
that if there is any truth or value in the Bible, it is, 
to say the least, impossible to discover. 

Let us admit at the start that the Bible does re- 
quire interpretation. (It might be used as a study 
desk ornament or a flower-press; these uses would 
require no interpretation.) But so does every other 
book that was ever written. 

If the Bible is to contribute anything to thought 
or life it must be interpreted—that is, it must be 
read and understood. New Testament interpretation 
is simply reading and understanding the New Testa- 
ment. It is not an esoteric ritual. It is not basically 
different from reading and understanding (or “in- 
terpreting”) any other material. It is just the 
everyday process of using the written words to dis- 
cover the thought of the author. Many a student 
has discovered that buying a psych text does not 
automatically improve his knowledge of the subject. 
The thought of the author must be grasped by the 
student through the medium of the book. Interpret- 
ing the New Testament is simply reading it with a 
view to grasping the meaning of the authors. 

There is no need for us to be discouraged by this 
process. The New Testament is made up of letters 
and short books which were written to be read. 
This literature was addressed to ordinary people, 
read by those people, understood by those people. 
They had in their hands no “black magic” or “phi- 
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losopher’s stone” with which to touch the books— 
except the “magic” of a sincere desire to under- 
stand what was being said. Any student today may 
have the same. If he does not have such a desire, 
he will fail in interpreting the Bible just as he 
would any other book. 

The second notion is sometimes even more of a 
barrier. This is the rather common idea that no 
two Bible readers agree. Such an idea is partly 
true. There are divergent interpretations—to ignore 
this fact would be foolish and dangerous. To let it 
keep us from personally reading these books would 
be even worse. 

In the first place, the amount of divergence is 
easily exaggerated. A great amount of doctrinal 
controversy (arising out of the Bible itself) has re- 
volved around ideas which have never been con- 
sidered pimary ones in the Christian faith. Theolo- 
gians were free to discuss these points at length 
precisely because the primary points were so widely 
agreed on among Bible readers. But we must not 
overstate the significance of such disputes. Two men 
whose understanding of the New Testament is basic- 
ally identical but is different in some detail are the 
authors of “different interpretations” in only a 
very limited sense. 

Then too, every different “Christian” religious 
system must not be charged to a different under- 
standing of the New Testament. Some innovators 
would, if pressed, admit that they do not intend to 
approximate the New Testament, but are conscious- 
ly making what they consider an improvement upon 
it. A Biblical Christian’s differences with such a 
man are often not over New Testament interpreta- 
tion at all. They belong to another field. 

Even these considerations, however, will leave 
us with a residuum of real disagreement among 
those who have read the New Testament. (These 
differences, of course, may or may not be sincere. ) 
To this fact we ought to take a common sense atti- 
tude. It is a word of warning, not an ultimatum of 
impossibility. What serious writing is there which 
has never given rise to some dispute? The Consti- 
tution of the United States, less than one-tenth as 
old as the New Testament and written in the Eng- 
lish language, has already been the source of a 
vast amount of legal literature and court proceeding 
over various Constitutional interpretations. Does 
this mean that the Constitution means nothing at 
all or that it is undecipherable? Of course not. 
Some amount of disagreement is part of the terrain 
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through which every intellectual journey is made. 
To turn back at the sight of it is to give up critical 
thought altogether. 

A student who tackles the New Testament with 
vigor comparable to that required for many college 
courses can expect to make real progress in under- 
standing its basic ideas. To those who are beginners 
in such a study, the following suggestions may be 
of some help. 

(1) Remember that it was written in a foreign 
language. Translating any serious writing is a dif- 
ficult task, but more good translations of the New 
Testament in English are easily available than for 
most foreign literature. Reading the same section in 
several translations will add to your understanding. 

(2) Look for the major ideas first. Do not give 
too much time and effort to an attempt to under- 
stand each detail. This, incidentally, is a guide to 
the beginning of any study. Elementary courses in 
genetics deal first with the basic operation of Men- 
delian inheritance. Most students would be com- 
pletely lost if they had to deal from the very first 
with every detail of linkage, mutation, polyploidy. 

(3) Do not be afraid to take a large section at 
a time. Some students are unnecessarily discour- 
aged because they begin with too intensive an in- 
terpretation of a single verse or sentence. This 
again is likely to swamp us with detail before we 
have the general picture, but it is the general 
picture which often furnishes us with the best clues 
to the meaning of the details. 

Remember that many Bible “chapters” are no 
longer than a paragraph in a textbook. Many New 
Testament “books” are shorter than a single as- 
signment in an undergraduate course. They can 
easily be read in an hour or so, and for a proper 
understanding should be thus read. 

(4) Ask questions to prod yourself into careful 
thinking. (This is what a prof sometimes does for 
you.) What is the author driving at? What is his 
main concern? What impression does he wish to 
create? Is he convinced himself? What does he 
take for granted? What does he wish to change? 
Why? What evidences does he give? 

(5) If possible, discuss your reading with some- 
one who is doing the same thing you are. Such a 
discussion will make your reading more interesting. 
(For one thing, you may be surprised to find how 
much you agree on.) It will also be an added in- 
centive to careful thinking on your part, as well as 
an encouragement to continue. END 
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ADD OChRISTIANITY 


By DONALD C. MASTERS 


A Study of History by Arnold J. Toynbee, volumes 
vil (xxx, 772 pp.), vi (1x, 732 pp.), Ix (vIn, 
759 pp.), and x (vi, 422 pp.), Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Price per set: $38.50. 


Wis the appearance of the last four volumes, 
Toynbee has completed his monumental Study of 
History. His final volumes have attracted great 
interest. TIME and LIFE recently published lengthy 
and favorable articles about Toynbee and he has 
been hailed in the press generally as one of the 
great thinkers of our age. 

Toynbee’s increased preoccupation with religion 
will render his work of special interest to readers 
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of HIs and to Christians generally. In completing 
the study of some twenty-one civilizations he has 
now reached the conclusion that civilizations are 
really of secondary significance and that the great 
religions of the world are of primary importance. 
In a vivid metaphor he compares history to a 
chariot; the wheels are civilizations which carry the 
chariot, religion, ever onward and upward (vil, p. 
423). 

Because of this emphasis on religion and because 
of the favorable reception which some Christians 
have accorded Toynbee, it is imperative that we 
should consider his work and his ideas with great 
care and caution. We should attempt to assess his 
position in the world of historical scholarship; 
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Following a period of “dissatisfaction with the 
futility of life . . . depression at the idea of 
death,” and a “conviction of sinfulness” which 
dealt a death blow to his humanism, the author 
became a Christian at the age of 35. 


but we should also decide how his findings stand 
up when judged on the basis of orthodox Christian 
belief. 

Considerable stress should be laid upon the 
strong points of the Study of History. Considered 
as a whole it is a great landmark in Anglo-Saxon 
historiography. In his study of the rise and fall of 
civilizations, Toynbee has developed a method of 
analysis which he applies with great success to 
every period of human history. The work is of 
tremendous scope and possesses a great wealth of 
detail. Even points which are comparatively sub- 
ordinate to the main argument are supported by a 
plenitude of material. 

Toynbee’s work is of significance because he 
combines impressive scholarship with insistence 
upon spiritual values. He constitutes a potent re- 
action to the humanism and scientific materialism 
of the Enlightenment. Like another English his- 
torian, Herbert Butterfield, Toynbee represents an 
important trend away from the position of such 
liberal “objective” historians as H. A. L. Fisher, 
who professed inability to see any pattern in his- 
tory. Toynbee can see a religious pattern in history. 
He regards history as “a vision—dim and partial, 
yet true to reality as far as it went—of God reveal- 
ing Himself in action to souls that were sincerely 
seeking Him” (x, p. 1). Toynbee will be a source 
of strength to all those historians and students of 
history who are in revolt against liberal agnosticism. 

While Christians will applaud Toynbee’s general 
emphasis upon the spiritual factor in history, they 
should not be blind to the dangerous nature of some 
of his ideas about theology and religion. 


Some of Toynbee’s theology is Biblical. He does 
well to envisage God as a God of love who suffered 


in order to rescue man from sin. Unlike many 
“Christian liberals,” Toynbee has grasped the idea 
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of Original Sin and he does not think that unre- 
deemed human nature is likely to improve. “It was 
conceivable that, till the face of this planet should 
cease to be physically habitable by Man, the endow. 
ment of individual human beings with natural good- 
ness, and their infection with Original Sin, might 
remain about the same, on the average, as they had 
always been so far as human knowledge went” 
(vil, p. 563). On the other hand he does foresee 
the possibility of improvement, in this life, in the 
nature of souls which have attained a closer union 
with God. He sees also that salvation for mankind 
is possible only by Divine action, in other words, 
by Divine grace. 

The world, he says, is a rebellious province 
which has declared its independence of God, “but 
this act of rebellion has neither invalidated God’s 
sovereignty nor alienated His love, and He is con- 
cerned to re-inaugurate His rule—not because He 
has any need of this insignificant province’s prod- 
ucts and revenues, but because His compassion for 
His creatures makes Him yearn to redeem them 
from their self-inflicted sin and suffering” (vu, pp. 
088, 9). 

Protestants who have been alarmed at the growth 
of mariolatry (the worship of the Virgin Mary) in 
the Roman Catholic Church will be interested in 
Toynbee’s passage on the adoration of Mary (vu, 
pp. 457, 8). This heresy, he points out, has been 
inherited from a number of pagan religions in 
which the virgin mother has been adored as Ishtar, 
Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis and Inanna. 

Protestant Christians can applaud all of Toyn- 
bee’s above-mentioned religious ideas. They will 
question his description of the manner in which 
Original Sin is mixed with “natural goodness.” 
This is an Aristotelian and Roman Catholic con- 
ception. Protestants, following the Bible, believe 
in Original Sin but not in basic human “natural 
goodness.” 

Toynbee’s other ideas on religion are even more 
open to question. He does well to envisage history 
as a “progressive increase in the provision of spir- 
itual opportunities for human souls in_ transit 
through This World” (1x, p. 411). Yet he sees 
Christianity, and presumably Christ, merely as one 
stage in this process. Many of its beliefs, according 
to Toynbee, have been acquired from pagan sources. 
“The travail of Christ Incarnate for the salvation 
of Mankind had been foreshadowed in the labours 
of Gilgamish, Herakles, Prometheus, and the ‘cul- 
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ture heroes’ of a Sinic mythology, and the Incarna- 
tion had been no stumbling-block to the imagination 
of an Hellenic World which had added the revolu- 
tionary worship of Caesar to a traditional worship 
of the Olympians” (vu, p. 458). According to 
Toynbee, the passion of Tammuz in the Sumeric 
religion foreshadows the passion of Christ (vu, p. 
457). 

We have now reached a stage, as Toynbee views 
history, in which four “higher religions” have 
emerged: Christianity, Buddhism, Islam and Hindu- 
ism. These he sees as alternative routes to heaven. 
He regrets that any one religion should claim to be 
the exclusive route. If to be a Christian is to be- 
lieve that Christianity possesses a monopoly of the 
Divine Light, “then I am not entitled to call myself 
a Christian,” writes Toynbee (vil, p. 428). 

TIME (Oct. 18, °54) quotes an even stronger as- 
sertion which he has made since completion of the 
Study: “If all the religions of the world were to 
disappear except Christianity and Buddism, I would 
not be able to make a choice between them. In this 
part of the world, of course, it would be more con- 
venient to keep Christianity, but convenience aside, 
there would be no choice between them for me.” 

Toynbee maintains that the four higher religions 
(Christianity, Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism) 
share a body of truth about the deity and he hopes 
that eventually the four will merge “into a harmony 
in which the unity of Religion would be made mani- 
fest” (vi, p. 444). This harmony may be achieved 
by the great religions on a live-and-let-live basis or 
by the victory of one over the others. However, 
the two alternatives are very similar (vil, p. 437), 
since the victory of one could be achieved only by 
accepting many of the beliefs, good and bad, of the 
others. 

It is dificult to see how this accommodating at- 
titude to other religions can be reconciled with the 
claims which Jesus Christ made for Himself, and 
therefore with the idea that He was the Son of God 
—for instance His teaching: “I am the way, the 
truth and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me” (John 14:6); “He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him” (John 3:36). 

Toynbee attempts to meet this difficulty by sug- 
gesting that the best elements in the non-Christian 
religions are really reflections of the influence of 
Christ (vi, p. 429). He thus contrives to accept 
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as virtually Christian religions which repudiate the 
divinity of the historic Jesus of Nazareth. This 
reviewer has been unable to swallow such a line of 
argument. In this connection the commentary of 
Archdeacon Perowne on Malachi 1:11 is instructive. 
The verse reads in part, “For my name shall be 
great among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Archdeacon Perowne comments, “The view that Al- 
mighty God is here recognizing the worship of the 
heathen world as in reality offered to Him is quite 
inadmissible. The whole tenor of the Old Testament 
emphatically contradicts it, and the teaching of the 
New Testament is accordant and explicit: “The 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God’ (I Cor. 10:20, cited from 
Deut. 32:17).” (T. T. Perowne, Malachi with Notes 
and Introduction, The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, pp. 19, 20.) 

In his ideas about salvation Toynbee approaches, 
but does not quite reach, a universalist position. 
Universalism means the belief that all human beings 
born into the world must eventually be saved. On 
page 565 of Volume vil, Toynbee appears to see 
that there is a difference in this respect between a 
believer and a non-believer. He can see the possi- 
bility of the non-believer through an act of will 
rejecting God. In the same passage he insists that 
all must have had a chance to reconcile themselves 
with God, and thus to re-establish the vital connec- 
tion with Him. Salvation must be within reach of 
“all men of good-will,” the ignorant as well as the 
witting (VII, p. 566). 

Christians would believe, with St. Paul, that all 
have had an opportunity of salvation and that the 
majority have rejected it. “For the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who held the truth in un- 
righteousness; because that which may be known of 
God is manifest in them; for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead; so that they are with- 
out excuse” (Romans 1:18-20). Toynbee does not 
consider that all men have had the chance to achieve 
salvation. He insists that it must be attainable by 
many alternative routes, especially by the higher 
religions (vu, p. 443). 

Toynbee’s omissions in the field of theology are 
staggering. He says nothing of punishment and 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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Tae during the school year Bill Brown makes 
his Dad happy—at Christmas and in the spring 


~\ when Bill comes home from college for a few days 
( » N | PLEASING of vacation. (Bill doesn’t attend a “suitcase” col- 
a : lege where all the students go home almost every 


week-end. ) 





Last spring Bill’s Dad was quite disappointed. 


Ky In fact, he felt sort of let-down even though Bill 
thought he was doing something to make him extra 
he happy. 


What happened was this. Bill’s Dad’s birthday 
comes in the middle of May. This time Bill, who 


nakes 
pring 
days 

col- 


. 


every 


inted. 
. Bill 


extra 


thday 
who 


never had to work a day in his life, decided that 
instead of using some of his allowance to buy his 
Dad a present, he’d earn the money himself. After 
he had thought about various presents, Bill finally 
decided on a hi-fi record player for his Dad’s den. 
But record players cost a lot of money—especially 
good ones—and so Bill realized he’d have to find 
a fairly lucrative job during the ten days at home. 
There were a couple of openings on the swing shift 
at a local plant and, since nothing better was avail- 
able, he accepted a job at the plant. 

That spring vacation it turned out that when Dad 
went to work Bill was sleeping, and when Dad 
came home Bill was at work. Consequently, Dad 
hardly saw Bill at all during this time. And Bill’s 
Dad had been anticipating a happy reunion ever 
since Christmas. He was looking forward to some 
good chats and maybe a fishing trip with his son. 
He was really disappointed when Bill returned to 
the campus. 

Then in May Dad’s birthday rolled around. When 
he got home from the office that night he found the 
new record player with Bill’s card attached. Of 
course he was very pleased with such a fine gift. 
and with an assist from Bill’s Mother he learned 
for the first time why Bill had wanted to spend his 
vacation working instead of being around to talk 
and fish and enjoy companionship. 

Bill’s Dad appreciated his thoughtfulness, but he 
couldn’t help remarking to his wife that evening. 
“Betty, if it’s a choice between a nice birthday gift 
and having our son around during vacation, I’d 
rather not celebrate another birthday.” 

Have you ever treated God that way? 

Don’t answer that one until you've answered this 
question. Have you ever thought you could please 
God or keep in His good graces by just doing cer- 
tain things for Him? If you have, it may be be- 
cause you don’t understand what God is like and 
what He expects of his children. 

Perhaps you are a new student and are trying to 
adjust to a rigorous routine on campus. And you're 
busy. Of course you believe in God and want to 
maintain some kind of standing with Him while at 
college. So what do you often try to do? Possibly 
you feel if you go to church on Sunday morning 
you've paid your respects to Him for the week. Or 
you may go that one better and try to read a 
chapter from the Bible and say a quick prayer be- 
fore you dive into bed at night. 

Occasionally you feel quite generous and give 
additional time to pleasing God by attending a 
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religious meeting during the week. You may even 
be one of the few students who are willing to take 
a job in a campus religious organization. Mind 
you, the job might be a very significant one like 
collecting clothing for Korean relief or contacting 
people for a dorm Bible study. Then again, you 
may go out with a few students for deputation 
meetings and speak or testify for the Lord. This 
“working for God” seems to make you feel good. 
Somehow you're doing your Christian duty. 

Do you feel a sense of duty to do things for God? 
Is He a personal God to you, a Person whom you 
know? How relevant is He to you in your daily 
schedule? 

If your concept of God is rather vague, it may 
be helpful to see if we can get a clearer understand- 
ing of Him. Let’s see if we can discover a few 
things about what He is really like, what He has 
done for us, and what He expects of each one of us. 

A young man named Philip was once faced with 
this same problem. He was the spokesman for a 
group of students and rather bravely broached the 
question to a Friend he thought might have some 
answers. Here’s what he said: “Lord, show us who 
God, the Father, is and we'll be satisfied.” 

Of course you realize by now that Philip was 
talking with Jesus Christ and that this story comes 
from one of the Gospels. But do you know what 
Jesus’ answer to Philip’s question was? 

Jesus’ reply provides a starting point for our 
own inquiry as well as the answer to Philip’s ques- 
tion. Jesus said to him, “Have I been with you so 
long, and yet don’t you know me, Philip? He who 
has seen me has seen the Father. So how can you 
say, ‘show us the Father?’ Don’t you believe that 
I am in the Father and the Father in me? The 
words that I say to you I do not speak on my own 
authority but the Father who dwells in me does 
His works. Believe me that I am in the Father and 
the Father in me—or else believe me for the sake 
of the things I do.” 

How can I know God the Father? According to 
Jesus’ reply, I will know God the Father when | 
know Jesus Christ. You see, Jesus told Philip in 
brief, “Philip, if you’ve seen me, you’ve seen God 
the Father.” He claimed to be God manifest in the 
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flesh. 

What is God like? He is like Jesus Christ, who 
claimed to be God. 

Now let us turn to the Gospels and try to deter- 
mine something of Jesus’ attitude toward people— 
living people, similar to us. Maybe we can find out 
what He expects of you and me. 

Parenthetically, let us agree that if we can clearly 
see what our Lord Jesus Christ has done and es- 
tablish a right relationship with Him, then we will 
be in right relationship with God the Father. 

Jesus Christ associated with many people during 
his earthly ministry. One home He especially en- 
joyed visiting was located in Bethany. Two sisters 
and a brother lived together, possibly with others 
in the family. But they seemed to be Jesus’ special 
friends. One time when Jesus visited their home 
the one sister, Martha, welcomed Him. 

Immediately the other sister, Mary, on finding 
out that it was Jesus, dropped what she was doing 
and sat down to talk with Him. Mary didn’t want 
to miss a word He might say. On the other hand, 
Martha was trying to be a good hostess and do 
things about the house for the Guest. But in doing 
so she failed to please Jesus, for He wasn’t worried 
about tea and cake, or even a noonday meal. He 
probably didn’t even care if the breakfast dishes 
weren't tidied up yet. Can you picture Martha 
bursting in with an indignant look on her face (for 
this is what she did), and saying, “Don’t you care, 
Lord, that my sister has left me to serve alone?” 

It must have been difficult for our Lord to re- 
buke Martha. He didn’t fail to appreciate her gen- 
erous hospitality. Yet with a tender voice he said. 
“Martha, Martha, you are anxious and troubled 
about many things: one thing is needful. Mary has 
chosen the good portion, which will not be taken 
away from her.” Jesus loved both sisters dearly. 
But He would not compel them to love Him. Their 
love had to be willingly extended. 


Now do you see how Bill’s job on the swing shift, 
and his Dad’s reaction to the hi-fi phonograph, may 
be parallel to your own attitude toward God? 

Many of us share Martha’s (and Bill’s) view- 
point. We must be up and doing for God. Com- 
mittees, mimeographing, deputation teams, rushing 
here and there, doing this and that. 


“Love God? Look at all I’m 
doing for Him.” 
Have you ever shown your love for God by sit- 


ting at His feet, as Mary sat at Jesus’ feet? Do you 


Of course I do. 
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ever pause to listen as He tells you what He is 
like and how you may have fellowship with Him? 

No doubt Mary received a deeper insight into 
Jesus’ purpose in coming into the world as she 
listened to Him speak. 

But, you say, how may / hear Him speak? 

Jesus speaks to us today through the Bible, es- 
pecially the Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John), where His own words are found. Why not 
spend a few hours listening to Him. That’s all it 
will take you to read through such a record as 
John’s Gospel. 

According to Jesus, the barrier which separates 
you and me from God (which even makes it hard 
for us to want to spend time listening to Him) is 
our sin. But Jesus also said that He had come into 
the world to remove that barrier. His death, He 
said, was the means by which we can come into a 
relationship with God which we never had before. 
For He died, Jesus said, in order that the penalty of 
our sin, death, might be paid. 

When we trust Him, Jesus said, we are taken into 
God’s family. “As many as received Him [Jesus], 
to them He gave the right to become sons of God, 
even to those who believe on His name.” 

Now let’s suppose that you have told Jesus you 
put your trust in Him and you believe His promise 
that you are now in God’s family. 

How are you going to treat your Father? 

Like Martha (or Bill)—spending all your time 
trying to do things for your Father? (There’s a 
barrenness in this sort of Christian life, for fellow- 
ship with God is lacking. Its like living at home 
but never seeing your father.) 

Or will your attitude toward your Father be like 
Mary’s: taking time to sit at His feet, praying be- 
fore doing, reading His Word, listening to Him 
speak, opening your mind—and heart—to what He 
has to say. 

If God wants our fellowship (or companionship ) 
before He wants our activities and gifts—and Jesus 
said He does—then this is the way to a happy life 
as a Christian. It is the only way, and the swing 
shift of Christian activity can never take its place. 

END 


THE JEWISH SIDE 
(Continued from page 12) 


On September 29, 1947, the nations of the world 
voted for the second time in thirty years to parti- 
tion Palestine and to establish an independent Jew- 
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ish State. The Arabs, now firmly entrenched, re- 
fused to accept the partition and their armies 
invaded the new State with the boast of Abjur- 
Raham Azzam Pasha, then Secretary-General of 
the Arab League: “This will be a war of extermina- 
tion and a momentous massacre which will be 
spoken of like the Mongolian massacres and the 
Crusades.” However, the world saw the quick de- 
feat of these Arab forces and heard them ask for a 
truce (but not peace). 

It is true that the problems of refugees remains, 
but they are the pawns in a desperate effort by the 
Arab League to influence the world through their 
suffering. It is also true that 350 thousand Jews 
are refugees from Arab countries and have been 
refused compensation for the land and _ property 
they left behind. Israel has expressed a willingness 
to make compensation for land abandoned by the 
Arabs and has offered to help in resettlement. These 
offers have been refused by the Arabs who have 
shown no willingness to contribute from their vast 
oil royalties to help in the readjustment of their 
own people. 

With the facts as they stand, we should be able 
to see that, politically, Great Britain is the first 
cause of the tragic Arab-Jewish struggle. But the 
United Nations chose to overrule her strange be- 
havior and carry out the 27-year-old decision of the 
League to establish an independent State for the 
Jewish people. 

But whether we may or may not justify the right 
of the United Nations to establish international 
boundaries (a fact in both Israel and Korea), we 
are faced with the human souls who are involved, 
whether they be sons of Isaac or sons of Ishmael. 
The Church of Jesus Christ should not decide its 
issues on the basis of man’s political machinations, 
for such involvement is repugnant to the Holy 
Spirit and contrary to the Biblical message of the 
Cross. 

In this article we have attempted to set forth 
some of the historical background of the Palestine 
problem from the Jewish point of view. But we 
who name the Name of Christ are spiritually in- 
volved as the problems relate to world evangeliza- 
tion and the worth of a human soul. Regardless of 
the side we prefer to support politically, we, as 
Christians, must be controlled by the law of love 
and not be tempted to permit a partisan spirit to 
influence our witness, or a bitter heart io super- 
intend our walk with Christ. END 





His INTERVIEVVe 


MISS IVY CHILDS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: From Miss Ivy Childs, a social worker in Bombay, 


India, comes this candid look into a contemporary American problem. 


Miss Childs, an evangelical Christian with a Hindu background, spent a 


year in the Nashville, Tennessee area, studying and counseling on a graduate 


level. Wherever she went in the Southeast, Miss Childs was mistaken for a 


Negro. 


In this interview Miss Childs not only provides an enlightening insight 


into the negro attitude, but suggests a wholesome approach to students from 


overseas. 


Q Miss Childs, what was your reaction when you 
were mistaken for a Negro during the time you 
were studying in the Southeast? 


A At first I would try to explain that I was not a 
Negro; but later on I thought that I was telling 
them that I was not a Negro but an Indian as if that 
were something to be ashamed of. Then I made up 
my mind that I would no longer say this. I thought 
that I should be proud to be taken as a Negro be- 
cause the Negroes were created by the same Father 
who created me. From then on I was proud to be 
considered a Negro woman. 


Q_ Since you were taken for a Negro, you had op- 
portunity during your travels to observe the reac- 
tions of Negroes—probably you got a perspective 
on the problem that others of us can’t hope to se- 
cure. | wonder if you would share any conclusions 
you may have reached with us, both from the stand- 
point of your belief as a Christian and your expe- 
rience as a sociologist. 


A_ It would take a little time to talk about the 
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colored question, and I am really not in a position 
to talk about it because I do not know the histor- 
ical background of the problem very well. But | 
have had many sad experiences as | have gone over 
the country. To me it was a great surprise, because 
in India we have a caste system only among the 
Hindu people. No Moslems or Christians ever ob- 
served caste. When we become Christians in India 
—even from Hindu backgrounds—we worship in 
the same church. So when I| came to this Christian 
country it was a great surprise to see this differ- 
ence here. It almost seems as if the white people 
have one God and the black people have a sepa- 
rate God. 


Q Miss Childs, did you sense any rather general 
reaction among the Negroes as you traveled? 


A Yes—bitterness. I knew their hearts were very 
sad and bitter against the white people from my 
talks with them. They were sad, but they said they 
could do nothing because they were in a minority. 
In many places they said that if communism could 
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come to America, that would be the only solution— 
that then these white people would learn how to 
treat people equally. 


Q Did you have any advice for these people? 


A_ I told them that was not good. I told them to 
pray. I told them how when we were faced with a 
problem as Christians in my country, we didn’t 
fight; we just prayed that God would open up the 
way. But it was a great privilege to sit with them 
and hear what they thought. Because I am a social 
worker in India I have wanted to study these 
things, and the only way to understand such a prob- 
lem is to have a heart to heart talk. 


Q Was there any difference in attitude between 
various educational and economic levels among the 


Negroes with whom you talked? 


A | think everyone was bitter—educated and non- 
educated. Often I talked with professors in col- 
leges, highly educated men. The only thing was 
this: the educated people were usually more sen- 
sible in their reactions. The uneducated people just 
revealed their feelings. 


Q How has this affected non-Christian students 
from your country? 


A This problem has been a very great stumbling 
block to non-Christian students who come here to 
study. On one occasion I was traveling to Wash- 
ington, and there was a Mohammedan student from 
India on the same bus. He became very ill, so ill 
that he could not continue his journey. So at the 
next bus stop he left the bus, and I left too—to 
help him. I assured him that I would be able to 
find him a place to stay overnight, that there were 
Christians there—I was sure there was a church 


of the same denomination with which I was work- 
ing in India. When we got into the bus station, I 
inquired concerning such a church, and then we 
took a taxi to the minister’s home. The minister 
met us at the door, and I explained the Moham- 
medan student’s need for a place to stay overnight 
(I of course would go back to the bus station to 
continue my journey). I explained that I was serv- 
ing with his church mission in India. I asked for 
shelter for the Mohammedan student and the min- 
ister wouldn’t give it to him. He was afraid, he 
said, that the neighbors or friends who lived around 
might see a dark-skinned man come into his home 
and spend the night. So he turned us away. It 
really makes us think whether there really is Chris- 
tianity here or not, because whatever may be the 
history of the problem, when Jesus comes to reign 
in our hearts our lives should take a round-about 
turn. 


Q What was the Mohammedan student’s reaction 
when the Christian minister turned you away? 


A He said that when he goes back to India he is 
going to tell them how much the caste system is ob- 
served in a Christian country, and why is it that 
Christian missionaries from America come to India 
to teach us not to observe the caste system because 
of Jesus Christ’s love—when they themselves are 
doing the very thing they come to teach us not to 
do. He said I was a traitor to forsake Hinduism 
for Christianity. 


Q How did you feel about what the minister did? 


A_ | felt bad because the Mohammedan fellow was 
with me; to me it didn’t matter. Christ is my 
Christ. But I felt bad because this boy would go 


‘‘When Jesus comes to reign in our hearts, 


our lives should take a round-about turn. . .”’ 
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back to India and make it harder for the mission- 
aries. 


Q_ Just as a matter of interest, what happened to 
the Mohammedan student who was so sick, after 
the minister turned you away? 


A We finally got back to the bus station and were 
waiting for another bus. All the while he was talk- 
ing very badly about Christians. While we were 
waiting for the next bus for Washington, and he 
was so sick, the bus station man came over to me 
and asked if I was from India. When I said I was, 
he told me that there was a telephone call for me. 
It was the minister. All he wanted to say was that 
he of course couldn’t keep me from telling about 
the incident, but would I promise not to tell any- 
one his name. Of course I promised. 


Q_ As a Christian, Miss Childs, how do you feel 
about all this? 


A_ There are some Christians who talk about this 
blood and that blood. If you were to take a knife 
and cut my finger and your own finger, you’d see 
what differences there are. In Christ there is noth- 
ing of that kind. These things are all on the out- 
side. The main essentials of life are the same; the 
Creator God has made His sun to shine on all peo- 
ple, regardless of their color. Has He made the 
sun to shine brighter on the white people and dark- 
er on the black people? If the Great God makes no 
distinction, who are we to make these differences? 


Q Miss Childs, you are a mature Christian wom- 
an, and you know people. I wonder if you would 
give us some suggestions as to how we should treat 
students from abroad who come here to study. 


A lt is a difficult thing for us to come such a dis- 
tance and not to find friendliness. It is good when 
friends here come for us to take us out—we don’t 
like to go alone—and then take us home again. But 
often you don’t find friendliness, I mean treating 
folks as folks. We want to be treated just as you 
treat your fellow Americans. We don’t want to be 
patronized. Christian students should be as friend- 
ly as they can with non-Christian students from 
abroad who are studying in your country. They 
should try to help these students from abroad to 
see Christ in them. If non-Christian students don’t 
find Christ here, they go back home and never be- 
come Christians. They're more confirmed in their 
own religions than ever before. 
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Q How can an American home be used to help 
students from abroad find Jesus Christ while 
they're here in America? 


A I know a Christian lady in this country, a 
former missionary lady from India. She is the 
most wonderful person I have ever met. Her home 
is like one in India with our mother and father. 
It’s always open—you can just go in. You can 
cook, rest, read—you can even have a bath. You 
can have anything you want without asking per- 
mission. She would sometimes come back and get 
everything cleaned up that the foreign students who 
have come to her house have left. She is like 
Mother Hubbard, with so many children of all na- 
tionalities who just make themselves at home. 


Q You spoke about cleaning up after the students. 
Did you mean dishes? 


A Many, many times she does the dishes. People 
just eat and leave — even though they really 
shouldn’t. But she comes in so patiently and cleans 
up everything. Just like a mother in our own home. 


Q Do you eat American food in her home? 


A No, we cook our own Indian food, or food 
fixed by people from other countries. But she’s 
learned to cook many of these dishes, and she al- 
ways is preparing something for us to eat. 


Q You mentioned something about washing 
clothes there at her home. 


A_ Yes, we could do anything . We were allowed to 
do just anything—just like at home. You see, when 
people invite us to come into their homes we love 
it, for we miss home so very much. You do not 
know what it is like to come to a land away from 
your own home. It seems so strange and lonely 
... that loneliness you get for home. This is espe- 
cially true during the holidays. We love to be in- 
vited into homes. Sometimes when we're invited 
people do their best to do things for us, but those 
things seem as if they’re patronizing us and not 
making us at home. If you invite anyone, just treat 
them as one of your family. Don’t make any dis- 
tinction. Don’t go out of your way making excep- 
tions for that foreign student. for then he doesn’t 
have a feeling of belonging. Just treat us as folks, 
as you'd treat other Americans. You cannot under- 
stand what a great loneliness sometimes comes over 
a foreigner. END 
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TOYNBEE AND CHRISTIANITY 
(Continued from page 17) 

damnation which alone give a meaning to the idea 
of salvation. He dislikes the Yahweh (Jehovah) of 
the Old Testament, whom he regards as different 
from the Christian God, because Yahweh is not only 
a God of mercy, but also a God of wrath and of 
justice. Toynbee’s vast work says nothing about 
the Second Coming as a time of judgment. 

It is obvious from the above that Toynbee has not 
received his religious ideas as a part of revealed 
religion. Nor are these ideas the result of “tradi- 
tion” in the Catholic sense; for they are not even 
good Roman Catholicism. His ideas are the product 
of his own thinking and they are essentially ecclectic 
(Toynbee has chosen what he wanted to choose). 


His strange mixture of discordant elements is a 
pointed indictment of any creed not firmly rooted 
in the Scriptures. 


Indeed, the only conclusive answer to Toynbee’s 
loose ideas about religion is the doctrine of an 
inspired Bible. Only the Bible can meet his errors 
with clearness and authority. “All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness” (II Timothy 3:16). Never was 
the need of this correction more obvious than in 
the Study of History. END 


{Author’s note: This article is published through courtesy 
of the Montreal Gazette which sponsored my initial review 
of A Study of History. D. C. M.J 


trend of thought 


"As children we used to be given a curious 


kind of puzzle to play with. 


It was a paper 


with a tangle of very thin blue and red lines. 
If you just looked at it you couldn't make out 


anything. 


But if you covered it with a piece of 


transparent red tissue paper, the red lines of 
the drawing disappeared and the blue lines 
formed a picture—-it was a clown in a circus 
holding a hoop and a little dog jumping through 
it. And if you covered the same drawing with 
blue tissue paper, a roaring lion appeared 


chasing the clown across the ring. 


You can do 


the same thing with every mortal, living or 


dead. 


You can look at him through tissue paper 


and write a biography of Napoleon in terms of 
his pituitary gland, as has been done; the fact 
that he incidentally conquered Europe will 
appear as a mere symptom of the activities of 


those two tiny lobes the size of a pea. 


You can 


explain the message of the prophets as epilep-— 
tical foam and the Sistine Madonna as the 
projection of an incestuous dream... 

"The clown and the lion are both there, inter- 
woven in the same pattern..." —-Arthur Koestler 
in Arrival and Departure, Macmillan, 1943. 
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THE ARAB SIDE 

(Continued from page 10) 
finally decided to withdraw from Palestine and to 
permit the local Jews and Arabs to fight out the issue. 

A struggle which might have ended with the 
democratic majority in control was heavily weighted 
in favor of the Jews by United States recognition of 
the State of Israel within minutes after the termina- 
tion of the British mandate and months before good 
taste and sound diplomacy would have considered 
such a decision. This decision, which reportedly 
was bluntly opposed by the State Department and 
which was a complete surprise to the United States 
delegation to the United Nations, could only be 
interpreted as an immoderately pro-Jewish act, 
probably dictated by the partisan attempt of a 
President to secure the Jewish vote. 

The second justification for the existence of the 
State of Israel is based on the Biblical prophesies 
that the Jews will eventually return to the Promised 
Land and that this return will be the prelude to the 
Return of Christ. (This justification has little more 
than symbolic meaning to the majority of Zionists 
who are essentially anti-religious and socialist.) The 
Christians who have supported Zionism from such 
an interest have been driven to a morally ambivalent 
position: on the one hand they support missions to 
the Arabs which preach salvation and justice, and 
condemn aggression and violence; on the other hand 
they support organized Zionism which opposes 
Christian missions, openly covets the property of 
others, and uses organized terrorism and violence to 
achieve its ends. Such activities, which are ob- 
viously incompatible with even the broadest defini- 
tion of the Christian mission for this age, are 
condoned on the argument that God’s will is being 
done and that his eon-aged promise to the Jews is 
being honored. 

This paradox is not easily resolved. It is obvious, 
however, from the New Testament that the Christians 
are called to a single-minded mission, that of wit- 
nessing to the unique saving power of Jesus Christ. 
It is equally obvious from Biblical history that God’s 
plans are frequently accomplished by His enemies 
and that attempts to predict the mind of God and to 
assist Him in such matters as the timing and achiev- 
ing of His ends have brought the Christian Church 
into discredit and have distracted it from its mission 
in Christ. 

A third justification for support of Israeli claims 
against the Arabs is that the Arabs have no right to 
hold down the standard of world living by refusing 
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to accept Jewish technical leadership. Most typically 7 
this claim is presented by showing the contrast | 
between Arab camel-drawn wooden plows and Jewish 
tractor-drawn gang plows, or by contrasting the 
large number of university-educated men in Israet ~ 
with the smaller percentage in Arab lands. 

There is no doubt that the Near East has been 
technically underdeveloped. However, the Israeli 
solution of turning their highly trained citizens into 
inexperienced farmers and transplanting Western 
agricultural techniques without respect for local 
conditions has resulted in a photographically im- 
pressive situation but one whose dismal failure is 
reflected in the utter bankruptcy of Israel. Under 
Jewish control, production of such profitable export 
crops as citrus fruit has actually declined. (To think 
that the Zionists once boasted that Palestine under 
Jewish control could support a population of 15-20 
million!) It is now apparent that Israel has two 
choices: to remain an economically parasitic state 
as it has been since independence; or to gain control 
by conquest or government controlled trade of the 
substantially sounder economies of the neighboring 
Arab states, a trade now legally non-existent. 

Advance in technology in the Arab World has 
been slower because each change has had to justify 
itself in terms of profit. (The arabs are practicing 
capitalists.) What is not generally realized is that an 
Arab on a white stallion disappearing into the desert 
sun is little more than a romantic myth and that the 
Arab World has a high level of civilization. The 
majority of Arabs are farmers, merchants or artisans 
wearing western clothes, educated according to 
Western standards, living in urban communities as 
their ancestors have for more than a thousand years, 
enjoying the highest non-Western standard of living. 

Only by realizing that such Arabs reject the right 
of the Jewish state to exist on moral grounds is it 
possible to understand current Arab-Israeli difficul- 
ties. The Arabs feel that they have a right to their 
property in Palestine, taken from them by Jewish 
military force. They want the majority of the 800 
thousand refugees returned to their homes in Pal- 
estine because it is impossible to create comparable 
standards of living for them in the arid lands east of 
the Jordan. The moderates demand no less than the 
frontiers laid down by the United Nations in 1947. 

These claims are certainly idealistic and probably 
unrealistic but they are more in keeping with 
American democratic philosophy and Christian ethics 
than the materialist and expansionist aspirations 
of Israel. END 
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A STRATEGIC mission field which has hardly been 
touched by missionaries throughout the world are 
the university campuses of all nations. 

In every land thousands of young men and 
women are preparing themselves for future careers 
in their own countries. Some day they will be the 
most important men and women of their respective 
lands. While they are studying, they are open to 
new ideas and influences; many are searching for 
something to fill their lives. 

In the foreign universities | have attended, | 
have found that many of the students have a long- 
ing for a deeper spiritual experience. In many 
parts of the world the students have cast aside the 
traditional religion of their homes and are search- 
ing for something new and more satisfying without 
knowing what it is. Many find an answer in com- 
munism or some other -ism. What an opportunity 
for a vital presentation of the message of Jesus 
Christ by men and women who are truly conse- 
crated to Him! We know that He is the only One 
who can fill the spiritual vacuum and longing of 
hearts throughout the world, but how are the stu- 
dents to come to know Him? 

Working with university students is a specialized 
task, a task that missionaries outside of the uni- 
versities have difficulty in performing. A_ student 
has more freedom than a missionary sent out by a 
board. In the first place, more and more countries 
are forbidding entry to missionaries. But a student 
can still enter with complete freedom. Indeed, most 
countries welcome and encourage American. stu- 
dents to come for study and will often help them to 
enter. Once he has entered the country, the student 
has complete freedom to study and travel. 

A student also often has more freedom with the 
national evangelical churches of the land where he 
is studying. He has not been sent out by a certain 
mission board to do a specific task. Some national 
Christians are suspicious of missionaries outside 
their own denomination. But Christian students 
are received as brothers in Christ. In the four years 
that I spent studying in various foreign universities, 
I had wonderful fellowship and the complete con- 
fidence of national Christians of varying denomina- 
tions and backgrounds. 

Many students abroad are prejudiced against 





missionaries. Hearing that a man has been sent to 
evangelize his people, a student may refuse to listen 
to him. A full-time missionary will find that many 
contacts are automatically closed to him the moment 
the word gets around that he is a “missionary.” 
But as a student, the Christian is able to contact his 
fellow students with complete freedom. Barriers 
are down and he can identify himself completely 
with the campus. 

In general, students are interested in making 
friends with Americans; they will invite them to 
participate in the activities of the school; and, more 
important, they will invite them to their homes. 
They are interested in knowing Americans and find- 
ing out their points of view. They want to know 
what makes them tick and what they think. Thus 
the opportunity is open for a Christian student to 
make lasting friendships. Once these friendships 
are established, there will be many chances to talk 
about Christ and what He has done for our own 
lives. You will find open minds and fertile ground 
for the gospel message when it is presented as one 
friend talking to another. 

This is a dynamic field that cannot be adequately 
served by regular missionaries. It can only be filled 
by Christian students. I remember the contact I 
had with one student while I was doing some study- 
ing in Salamanca, Spain. He had come from Peru 
to study law. His only contact with Protestantism 
had been to throw stones at a Protestant church in 
Peru when he was a young boy. Upon coming to 
Spain he had completely thrown over his Catholic 
faith because it did not satisfy him, and he was 
disillusioned by the hypocrisy and conduct he found 
among the Roman Catholic clergy in Spain. But 
deep inside he had a longing to fill his life with 
something. For three weeks I lived in the room 
next to his room. After becoming his close friend, 
I had a marvellous opportunity to reveal to him the 
Lord and Savior of my life. It is probable that he 
would never have come in contact with the gospel 
through a missionary. Hundreds of thousands of 
students throughout the world are like my Peruvian 
friend. Only if consecrated Christian students serve 
their Lord while studying at foreign universities 
will these young people hear and accept the message 
of salvation. 

A few practical comments may be of help to the 
one who considers studying abroad. 


FINANCES 
In many countries (especially in parts of Latin 


America, but also in some instances overseas) it 
is nO more expensive to study than at home, even 
when you include the cost of transportation there 
and back. That is because university tuition is low, 
often only about twenty or thirty dollars a year, 
and the cost of living is lower than in the United 
States. Here are two examples. 

Study in Peru: 

Round-trip plane ticket 

Tuition 

Room and board per month 


(Min.) Total for eight months................ $ 1065 
Study in Spain: 
Round-trip boat 


Room and board per month 


(Min.) Total for eight months............... $ 740 

These are the minimum expenses you can count 
on. But if you stay more than one year, the cost of 
transportation is spread over a longer period of 
time. 

GETTING INFORMATION 

If you wish to study in a foreign university, you 
may secure information by contacting the mission 
board of your church. Some boards sponsor study 
programs in different countries, and have a great 
deal of information concerning the land you wish 
to go to, its educational setup, etc. (The Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, will also give coun- 
sel.) 

If you are interested in studying in a specific 
country, you can get much valuable information by 
writing that country’s embassy in Washington or 
New York. Many embassies have cultural attaches 
who send out catalogues, information, costs, etc., 
concerning the universities in their respective coun- 
tries. Also ask the administrative officials of the 
college you are now attending if they have any 
information. Some American colleges have ex- 
change plans with other countries. 


WHEN TO GO 

I think it is best to start your foreign university 
studies in your junior year. If possible you want 
to plan to spend more than one year abroad, for 
the first year is often spent in learning the lan- 
guage and becoming accustomed to a new environ- 
ment. You will do your best work for Christ after 
the first year. Most foreign universities will accept 
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credits for the first two years of work in American 
colleges, but after that you will probably have to 
repeat studies. 


TACTICS 

It would be best, in my opinion, if at least two 
consecrated Christians plan to go to the same uni- 
versity abroad. Your first months in a strange land, 
especially before you get to know the language, may 
be very trying. If there are two or more of you, 
you will have an opportunity to strengthen each 
other in fellowship and prayer, and you can plan 
together the work of evangelism you wish to carry 
out on the campus. But you should not live to- 
gether. If you do, you will not learn the language 
and culture of the country so quickly. 

Upon arriving in a country, identify yourself as 
quickly as possible with a national church group. 
Take part in their activities and share their prob- 
lems and fellowship. And, of course, any student 
you lead to Christ in the university should be 
brought into the national church fellowship as soon 
as possible. If the national church is still small and 
young, get to know the missionaries in your vicinity. 
They will welcome you and help you to the limit of 
their abilities. And you may be able to help them. 

Make sure you live with the nationals of the 
country you visit. The best thing is to get into a 
dormitory or student boarding house. If this is 
impossible, try to get into a national home. Keep 
your contacts with other Americans at a minimum. 
I know many American students who profited very 
little from their studies abroad because they con- 
tinued to go around with other American students. 
This will limit your ability to learn the language, 
and it will cut short the contacts you make for the 
purpose of witnessing. 


PREPARATION FOR MISSION WORK 
If you are preparing to go out as a missionary, 


by all means study in a foreign university for 
several years, perhaps for your undergraduate work 


if you plan to go to seminary. 

Even if you do not know what field you wish to 
work in, it will still be a tremendous opportunity 
to get the feel of how other people with different 
cultural backgrounds think and act. Often the man 
who goes out as a missionary is already married 
and has a family. He takes his family with him and 
sets up a little bit of America on the mission field. 
By studying and living with a group outside your 
own culture pattern before officially starting your 
mission career, or before marrying, you can really 
learn to understand and identify yourself with other 
people. 

I have done all my studying in Spanish-speaking 
countries, but I know that even if I went to India 
as a missionary, my experience would be invalu- 
able. And if you decide to stay home, your ex- 
perience in a foreign country will enrich your 
whole Christian life and growth. END 


[Editor’s Note: The following relevant comment on 
the article above has been made by an unnamed 
student, taking graduate work in a South American 
university. 

“IT have read Mr. Sheldon’s article and whole- 
heartedly endorse this realistic and well-reasoned 
description of today’s most strategic, yet sadly by- 
passed, field of endeavor for Christians. However, 
as a student in Latin America at the present mo- 
ment, I would suggest caution relative to when in 
his academic career a student should go. The facts 
that (1) many Latin countries are rigid police 
states in “democratic” guise; (2) the average Latin 
student is seeking a professional degree and is per- 
haps more mature; and (3) the shock of adjust- 
ment to a new language and cultural pattern—all 
these would suggest rather a level of maturity be- 
yond the junior year, a present manifestation of a 
God-given ministry among students, and a sure 
sense of God’s specific call.”] 


‘bee STILL TALK at Calvary [Baptist Church in Washington, D. C.] about 
the time [then] Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes of the United States 
Supreme Court was admitted as a member. 


Walking to the front of the church and facing the pastor, the jurist found 
standing beside him a Chinese, a washwoman and a small boy. 


The pastor, the late Rev. Samuel Harrison Greene, looked at the new 
members, then said to the congregation: “Before the Cross the ground is 


level” (from the WASHINGTON STAR). 
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© LAMB OF GOD 
(Continued from page 5) 


When I behold Thy pierced hands and wounded 
side, I no longer hesitate to throw myself into Thy 
bosom with all the fathomless sin of my heart. In 
Thy hands I feel as safe as though I had never dis- 
obeved my God. 

And when I behold Thy boundless Love, my 
cares and doubts disappear. Then I know Thy al- 
mighty Love will wipe out the boundless sin in my 
heart. I realize that I am seized by the strongest 
hands, and with the unspeakable joy of eternal 
hope I ask Thee to take a firmer and firmer hold 
of me with Thy pierced hands, until I never again 
shall be tempted to tear away from Thee. 

O Thou Lamb of God! Let me behold Thee! 
Then shall sin become repulsive to me. I shall ob- 
tain a truer vision of the world about me. Then I 
shall desire to deny myself and to do good to others. 

When I behold Thee, Thou patient Lamb of God, 
I find strength to walk my little path of suffering 
through this world. O, let me therefore behold Thee 
when pains afflict my soul or my body. Teach me 
to suffer. Thou patient Lamb of God. 

And one thing more. There are so many who do 
not see Thee, Thou Lamb of God. Lord, I know so 
many, who would make much better Christians than 
I if Thou couldst but convert them. O, stay them! 
Remove the veil from their eyes that they may be- 
hold Thy Love. And help me that I may not lessen 
the power of Thy Love over them. Help me to go 
Thy errand of love to them willingly and gladly. 
Let me behold Thee, Thou Lamb of God, in Thy 
boundless love to all men! 

Thou Lamb of God, let me see Thee in my joys 
that they may not ensnare me. Let me see Thee in 
my sorrows, that they may not rob me of my 
strength. Let me see Thee so I can truthfully say 
as Thy servant of old: “Truly my soul waiteth upon 
God, from Him cometh my salvation.” 

And then let me see Thee when my eyes close in 
death. Let me walk through that dark belt with my 
eyes fixed on Thee, Thou Lamb of God! On Thee 
alone! Amen. END 
[Professor O. Hallesby, author of “O Lamb of 
God,” is best known in the English-speaking world 
for his book, Prayer. Until his recent retirement, 
Dr. Hallesby was head of a theological seminary in 
Oslo, Norway and was also President of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students. Re- 
printed by permission of the Book Mission of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Ed.] 
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CHRISTIAN NEUTRALISM 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
out in such a situation.” 

The Old Testament prophets were certainly will- 
ing to stick their necks out on social, economic and 
political issues. Some of the greatest Messianic 
prophecies are to be found imbedded in a context 
which condemned contemporary injustice. 

God does not save the social order. Jesus Christ 
died and rose for individual Arabs and Jews, ne- 
groes and white people. His atonement is the only 
ground for divine forgiveness and life—including 
a more abundant (not necessarily material) life 
here and now. 

But Christians are supposedly (by Biblical teach- 
ing, at least) a new people. Christians have been 
endowed (according to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ) with the indwelling Spirit of God, who 
sharpens a dull, disused sense of right and wrong 

. unless He is resisted and grieved through dis- 
obedience. 

And there is the difficulty. 

Today Biblical Christians seem to have adopted 
a policy of moral neutralism. “Why stick our 
necks out? The world is lying in the lap of the 
wicked one anyway. Besides, if we cry out against 
injustices we may well turn people away from the 
gospel.” 

Turn them away? By standing for the right 
when we talk about One who is of purer eyes than 
to behold evil? By showing moral courage when 
we appeal for a moral decision? By saying, “That 
is darkness,” when we claim to have the Light of 
life? 

It’s possible that one reason the Church has so 
little influence today (especially among the poor 
and those who consider themselves downtrodden) 
is that we don’t stick our necks out—and so peo- 
ple assume that we’re just a part of the morally 
blind crowd. 

The policeman in Brooklyn is relatively a simple 
problem compared to that complex which sur- 
rounds the American Negro. But right and wrong 
may still be distinguished with the Spirit’s enable- 
ment. 

Does it take a highly developed sense of right 
and wrong to see the inconsistency in a school 
which is training missionaries for service in Africa, 
but which does not permit an American Negro, a 
Christian, to be entertained for a meal? Does it 
take a highly developed moral nature to perceive 
the untruth when a Christian institution which 
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rents rooms to transients tells a Negro, “We have 
no rooms,” when actually a number are vacant? 

It’s not so simple as that? Perhaps not; cer- 
tainly not. But our Lord hated hypocrisy and 
lying, and all the talk in the world about correct 
doctrine (which we insist is the foundation of 
any Christian ethic) can not change a lie into 
truth, or wrong into right. 

Read the article by Mr. Fairbanks in this issue, 
and the interview with Miss Childs. Read between 
the lines. And suppose that you had talked with 
professors and students in Negro colleges . . . knew 
their rebellion against a system which in their eyes 
opens the doors for Negro college graduates to be- 
come Pullman porters and closes the doors to grad- 
uate study for medicine, law, other professions. 
Suppose that you had heard a professor of religious 
education in a Negro college—a Christian lady 
whose greatest desire is to bring her students to 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ—suppose you 
had heard her say how much the occasional use 
of library facilities in a Christian college on the 
other side of town would help her, and how help- 
ful she feels a sympathetic contact with the stu- 
dents in that white Christian college would be for 
the students in her school, in helping them to un- 
derstand the gospel. Yet there is complete isola- 
tion because of the system. 

Suppose that you had talked with an African 
student at a university in New York City, sent 
here by the mission of a Southern denomination 
to secure his doctorate, so that he can take over 
the leadership of a mission school. And as you 
talk he suddenly pours out his bitterness over a 
system of which he was completely ignorant until 
he began to speak occasionally in the churches 
from which his missionary friends in Africa had 
gone out. With tears in his eyes he tells you that 
until last weekend’s Inter-Varsity conference he 
had decided that communism was the message for 
Africa—but now he sees that Jesus Christ died 
for all of this, and that there is no place for bit- 
terness in a Christian’s heart. 

Would you stick your neck out? 

Nor is the problem limited to the South. Some 
Christian schools in the North will gladly admit a 
Negro student, thus stilling that ugly word, dis- 
crimination. But that lonely word “a” is a reliable 
indicator of the underlying attitude. 

It is our conviction that the American Negro 
population is largely unevangelized. “Don’t be 
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misled,” warned an old Negro gentleman on the 
faculty of a college in Tennessee, “when you see 
the lights in Negro churches on late every night. 
That represents our social life, not our religious 
interest. The Negro community is emotional—ex- 
cept for the educated—but it is not Christian.” 

It is our further conviction that Negroes (espe- 
cially the educated) equate Biblical Christianity 
with the system which they hate. Consequently we 
who believe the gospel that “Christ died for our 
sins,” and who wish the American Negro to find 
life through His blood, must be convinced and 
must demonstrate that in Christ there is no black 
or white, no superior or inferior. 

Along about this time one of three remarks is 
sure to be made about the editor (probably all 
three!) (1) He’s off his rocker. (2) Would he 
want his daughter to marry a Negro? (3) He’s 
probably a communist. 

With regard to (1), the editor offers no defense. 

When it comes to (2), he admits that there are 
very grave social and personal consequences of in- 
termarriage in contemporary society (an oriental 
friend tells of two suicides which grew out of in- 
termarriages in her family). But he is inclined 
to agree with the old Christian Negro professor, 
previously quoted, who says that “Intermarriage 
is the first thing that white people think of when 
the Negro problem is mentioned, and it’s the last 
thing the Negro thinks about. On the other hand, 
equal social and economic opportunity is the first 
thing the Negro thinks about, and it’s the last thing 
the white person considers.”—But he reminds read- 
ers that the New Testament forbids one type of 
marriage: that of a Christian and a non-Christian; 
and that the one who murmured against her broth- 
er’s marriage to a Negro in the Old Testament was 
punished for the murmuring with leprosy. 

The editor categorically denies (3), believing 
that atheistic communism and Christianity are ir- 
reconcilable. 

It may seem as if we can do very little at the 
moment. But we who name the Name of Christ 
must be satisfied with nothing less than the eternal, 
Biblical position on contemporary moral questions, 
even though our prejudices and pride of life may 
be torn to shreds. And we must manifest the love 
of Christ—who on one occasion risked a bad repu- 
tation by talking with a sinful woman from a de- 
spised race at a public well. 

But thereby He evangelized a city. END 
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Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship’s fourth tri- 
ennial missionary convention drew students from 
263 different colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada, 60 different seminaries and 
Bible schools. They came from every State except 
two, and from six of Canada’s Provinces. 

In total number of registrations, Illinois was, of 
course, first, with 270. Then came New York (218), 
California (140), Michigan (138), Ontario (124) 
and Pennsylvania (112). 

There were 120 students — mostly Christians — 
from 40 different foreign countries. 

And constantly talking (or listening, or pray- 
ing), from auditorium platform and in small class- 
rooms, in cafeteria lines and in dormitories late 
at night, were 149 missionaries from 77 different 
mission boards. 

God worked at Urbana. But what will be the 

immediate and long-range results? David H. Ade- 
ney, IVCF Missionary Secretary, considers these 
results—and the urgent question: how may they 
be obtained? 
Two thousand students at a missionary convention 
— great meetings, stirring messages, fellowship 
with Christians from many lands and many differ- 
ent backgrounds: what significance does all this 
have for the campus situation during the days 
ahead? 

Missionaries told us that they were tremendously 
impressed by the spiritual possibilities for world 
evangelization in the great crowds of Christian 
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students who spent the week before New Year’s 
Day on the campus of the University of Illinois. 
But fire kindled at Urbana can only be felt through- 
out the world if it first burns its way from campus 
to campus. If students become really burdened for 
the unevangelized fields overseas; if they are equal- 
ly burdened for those in their own university; if 
they begin to pray and study the mission fields of 
the world, at the same time offering their lives for 
service—it might well lead to a great spiritual ad- 
vance. 

Christians must not only be aware of the up- 
heavals taking place in the world today, but must 
also be prepared to respond to God’s leading in the 
use of new methods. Groups should be formed for 
the serious study of the present situation and of 
New Testament missionary principles. Above all, 
there must be a real understanding of the fact that 
God needs men and women who, as servants of 
Christ, will identify themselves and—if need be— 
suffer with the Church where the Lord sends them. 

If we recognize that God has called every Chris- 
tian to have a definite share in world evangeliza- 
tion then each member of our Inter-Varsity and 
Foreign Missions Fellowship chapters must actively 
seek to discover God’s designation at home or 
abroad, in vocational witness or regular missionary 
service. Perhaps one of the main emphases at Ur- 
bana was upon the fact that guidance for life serv- 
ice depends essentially upon the closeness of our 
fellowship with the Lord Jesus. The need of the 
unevangelized world is to be seen through the eyes 
of our Saviour. END 
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of the Lord and attaining wisdom (vv. 1-6). What similarities do I find in 
Solomon’s experience (I Kings 3:5-15)? Have I been seeking wisdom in 


Though wisdom requires diligent search, what evidence have 


(3) List the protec- 


this way? (2) 
I that it is not the result of mere human effort (v. 6)? 
tion and benefits the possession of wisdom provides (vy. 10-22). Thank God 


for the continuous provision for His own (vv. 7, 8). 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3 


PROVERBS 3 (1) How am I able to have the recognition from both God and 
man described in v. 4? Cp. Luke 2:52. In desiring favor of God and man 
(2) Vv. 5, 6. Faith 


(“Confide in Jehovah with all thy heart and lean not unto 


is my motive the same as Christ’s (John 4:34; 17:4) ? 
is enjoined. 
thine own intelligence” Darby.) Do I experience the results (6b)? (3) 
Does my life show that I place this value on wisdom (vv. 14, 15)? (4) 
Observe what precedes the delights of wisdom (v. 11 ff). Note the appli- 
cation given these words by the writer of Hebrews (Heb. 12:5-11). (5) 


Am I practicing the admonitions in wv. 9, 10, 27, 28? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 

PROVERBS 4 (1) For emphasis the writer refers to personal experience (I 
Chron. 28:9) and stresses the importance of getting wisdom. Note again 
wisdom’s source (Col. 2:2, 3). (2) Behavior reflects attitude. Hence is it 
enough to hear wise instruction alone? What am I doing to assimilate and 
keep it at the center of my being (vv. 13 ff)? (3) Note the inclusion of 
various parts of the body (v. 20 ff). Proper functioning is vital for life. 
The key is in v. 23. According to Hebrew connotation “heart” embraces the 


mind, will and emotion. Compare Matt. 15:10-20 and Romans 6:12, 13, 16. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 

PROVERBS 5 (1) A very clear application of wisdom in relationships between 
the sexes is given. There are many warnings against the “strange woman” 
(Prov. 6:24; 7:5 etc.) Through there are different views as to the meaning 
of the phrase, the simplest and most natural is that the woman represents 
an adultress with the description of strange because she has no right to the 
relationship illustrated. (2) Note the means for deception and cause for 
falling (vv. 3, 12, 13; 22, 23). (3) There is an initial appeal for close atten- 
tion and final reminder God is watching. (4) How does this section illus- 
trate 1:26 ff? 


2 


as a spokesman of God’s revelation. Two collections of wise sayings are 


22 :17-24:22 and 24:23-34. Note the paternal element “my son” as 


found in 22: 


wisdom speaks with the plea that the counsels become a part of the hearer 


(22:17; 23:26). Cp. Matt. 7:24. Is this my response? (3) There are fre- 


quent warnings against drunkenness. Ch. 23:29-35. What are the effects 


of too much indulgence? Cp. Eph. 5:18. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24 

PROVERBS 24 (1) How have I been applying wv. 11, 12 in relation to (a) 
my own location; (b) my responsibility to the world? Can the need ex- 
Cp. I John 3:16; Luke 4:16-18; 


Romans 10:13-15. (2) Contrast the righteous man’s continual calamity and 


pressed be both physical and spiritual? 


his recovery with the single disaster of the wicked which is sufficient to 
crush him, Cp. I Cor. 10:13. Heed the warning in vv. 17, 18. In 18b the 


full form of the expression is “turn from him to thee.” (3) What warnings 


do I need to heed in vv. 30-34? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25 
PROVERBS 25 (1) How does the Lord Jesus adapt the teaching of 25:6, 7 
(Luke 14:8-10)? Whose responsibility is it to humble, to exalt (I Peter 
5:6)? (2) Vv. 11-14. 


Have I placed confidence in the true Source of strength (Psalm 46:1)? 


Note the application of the 4 similes. (3) V. 19. 


(4) Ch. 25:21, 22. According to oriental custom a basket of burning coals 
carried on the head was a very gracious gift. Cp. Matt. 5:44. Another in- 


terpretation is of course that acts of kindness cause remorse and repentance. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 


PROVERBS 26 (1) “The fool is one who is willfully unresponsive to the teach- 


” 


ing of divine wisdom.” Vy. 1-12. How is the injunction, “Don’t be a fool,” 
illustrated? Among whom did Christ find fools (Matt. 7:26; 23:17; 25:2; 
Luke 11:40; 12:20; 24:25)? (2) Consider everything said of wrong speech; 
damage done, underlying attitude toward others, how it appears to others 


(vv. 18-28). Have I been guilty? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 27 

PROVERBS 27 (1) Vv. 2-22. Note the suggestions for wise living, especially 
those relating to friendship. (2) Development of character and intellect is 
encouraged by human relationship (v. 17). Do I find this true? (3) “Secret 


, 


love” (vy. 5) does not administer necessary reproof. Cp. 28:23; II Thess. 
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Solomon’s experience (I Kings 3:5-15)? Have I been seeking wisdom in 
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as a spokesman of God’s revelation. Two collections of wise sayings are 


found in 22:17-24:22 and 24:23-34, Note the paternal element “my son” as 
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vv. 2-6? Is my primary concern character or material blessings? Cp. Matt. 
6:33. (2) In what ways has my behavior been an expression of my inner 
being (Prov. 23:7a)? A check list is given for the heart (v. 8), mouth 
(over 12 refs.), feet (v. 9), eyes (v. 10). (3) A very deep saying on love 
is introduced (v. 12). How is it developed in the N.T. (I Peter 4:8; James 
5:20; I Cor. 13:7; I John 4:7-11)? Am I evidencing this love? 


FRIDAY, MARCH I1 


PROVERBS 1] (1) No book of the Bible is more concerned with the future 
than Proverbs. Observe all this chapter has to say about the relationship 
of personal righteousness to life now and after death. What does God say 
is true of man’s righteousness (Isa. 64:6)? Cp. Isa. 61:10; IL Cor. 5:21. 
(2) Is the truth of v. 5a making a practical difference in my life? (“Per- 
fect” implies wholeheartedness for God.) (3) Am I applying the five prin- 


ciples for the use of money in vv. 24-28? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


PROVERBS 12 (1) Note all contrasts between the righteous and the wicked 
in their intentions (v. 5), reaction to discipline (vv. 1, 15), words (v. 6; 
Matt. 12:36; II Cor. 5:10), and ultimate fate (vv. 7, 14, 28). Cp. Matt. 
7:24-27. (2) Although the statements of evil of which the tongue is capable 
are verified by James (3:5, 6), do I know from experience the truth of 
12:18b, 25? V. 25 is also translated “Anxiety in the heart of a man maketh 


it droop; but a kindly word maketh it rejoice” (A. D. Power). 


SUNDAY, MARCH 13 

PROVERBS 13 (1) Under the old covenant training of children in righteous- 
ness was taken seriously. Vv. 24; 19:18; 22:15 indicate the need for par- 
ental discipline, while 13:1 illustrates the reaction of the wise and cynic 
to it. Note how firmly Paul addressed Christian children concerning this 
(Heb. 12:6-9; Eph. 6:1, 2). Have I considered myself exempt? (2) One 
of the strongest desires is for financial gain. Jesus Christ vividly pictures 
the contrast between true and false riches (v. 7, Luke 12:15-21). Christ 
Himself is the supreme illustration (II Cor. 8:9). Meditate on the cost of 
this to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


MONDAY, MARCH 14 
PROVERBS 14 (1) The theme of the Book is mentioned at least three times 


in this chapter. What are some indications of its presence in my own heart 


4 


and life? ‘reverential trust in God 


and a hatred of evil’’.) 


(Fear is often used in Scripture to mean 


(2) What warnings are given concerning false 


guidance for my life (vv. 12, 14)? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15 


PROVERBS 15 (1) Note all that is said about the beneficent effects of right 
V. 28 indicates their source to be found in the attitude of heart. 


(2) Do 


I make the personal effort involved in gracious speech as implied by the 


words. 


Cp. 16:1. What practical help is given here and in I Peter 3:15? 


verb in 28a? Am I guilty of the careless disregard implied by the verb in 
28b? (3) V. 3 indicates God constantly watches all life. How quick would 
He be to see those things that are an abomination to Himself (vv. 8, 9, 26) ? 


Is any area of life not included? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 

PROVERBS 16 (1) Though a man may be satisfied with his own righteousness 
who is the final Judge (v. 2)? See I Cor. 4:4. (2) What provision has God 
made to assure me of wise thoughts and plans as well as their expression 
(3) What do wv. 5-18 indicate 
Why does pride destroy the basis of the 


(v. 3)? Do I daily come to Him for this? 
concerning the self-confident? 
Christian’s fellowship with the Lord? Note that pride is the antithesis of 
humility, fear of the Lord and faith. (4) Do I believe to the point of 


practice (v. 32)? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17 

PROVERBS 17 (1) Though much is said in Proverbs about right conduct, it 
is never treated as isolated from the fact that it is God with whom we have 
to do (v. 3). When we personally experience the process He uses, which 
is as drastic as refining gold, we know there can be no superficial ethics for 
the Christian. Cp. I Peter 1:7. 
done by the tongue 16:28; 17:9. Does guilt rest only with the speaker 
(v. 4)? (3) How does the description of friend (v. 17) fit me? Cp. I Cor. 
13:4-7. Do I practice the truth of Prov. 18:24? 


(2) Note the permanence of the damage 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 
Cp. John 


Other than wealth, what are the imaginative 


PROVERBS 18 (1) Consider the two fortresses in 18:10, 11. 
10:27-29; Luke 12:15-21. 


sources of security to which I am tempted to cling? (2) Repetition often 
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I. you have read the articles in this issue of HIS le EEL aR re ane 
before glancing at this editorial, the probability is Yay ae artes 
that you have found something(s) with which you a 
disagree. 

Or, if you don’t disagree, you may be thinking, 
“Hs shouldn’t deal with controversial subjects,” or 
“This is dangerously close to the social gospel.” 

The question is really whether Christians should 
be concerned enough to make value judgments 
about contemporary social, economic and political 
problems—problems which are basically moral. 

A Brooklyn policeman — an inspector on the 
force—takes the law against gambling at its face 
value and shuts down all the bingo games. In re- 
sponse to a blast from certain religious and fra- 
ternal groups, the policeman is demoted and ends : ae 
up pounding a beat out beyond New Lots Avenue. 
Item: no protest was made by Protestant, including 
evangelical, churches or ministers. 

There is right and there is wrong. To adopt a 
neutral attitude in the face of wrong is to acquiesce 
to that wrong. It seems as simple as that. 

Maybe we can’t do anything about the wrong. 
Maybe we don’t live in Brooklyn. But we should 
still—if we are Christians in more than sound doc- 
trine—say, “That is wrong. I see injustice there. 
I hope that I would be willing to stick my neck 

(Continued on page 30, column 2) 
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NEWS OF THE 


e The Australian Inter-Varsity Fellowship has just 
announced the appointment of CHARLES H. TROUTMAN 
as Acting General Secretary. Mr. Troutman went to 
Australia almost two years ago to serve as a traveling 
secretary on a temporary basis. A few months after the 
family’s arrival, polio struck and Mrs. Troutman, Charles, 
Jr. and Miriam were hospitalized. Mr. Troutman and the 
baby, David, were not affected. The American family’s 
plight and the radiant Christian testimony of Mrs. Trout- 
man (who still requires braces for walking) made front 
page news in Australian and New Zealand periodicals. 
(Last summer Archbishop H. W. K. MOWLL, Primate of 
Australia, Church of England, commented to the HIS Edi- 
tor that “the Troutmans have been a blessing to the 
Australian people.'’) Prayer is requested of HIS read- 
ers for the complete recovery of Mrs. Troutman, and for 
Mr. Troutman in his new responsibilities. 


e Each summer college and university students 
from Canada and the United States have the oppor- 
tunity to counsel at summer camps of IVCF in Can- 
ada—which has a number of camps for boys and 
girls, ages 7 to 17. Keen Christians, both men and 


return postage guaranteed 


women, are needed for this summer. For informa- 
tion, write to VINCENT CRAVEN, Pioneer Camps, 30 
St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


e This month the annual Middle Atlantic regional 
missionary conference will be held at Lancaster, Penna., 
under the direction of CHARLES HUMMEL. As in previous 
years, nearly 200 students from 30 or 40 different 
schools in this region are expected to attend. This week 
end conference with over 100 missionaries is held in 
co-operation with Calvary Independent Church, and the 
Franklin and Marshall College IVCF chapter makes room- 
ing and eating arrangements. 


e Sample copies of His have been used on a 
number of campuses to promote subscriptions. A 
free copy is given to each person who subscribes; 
copies for which no subscription is returned are 
billed at the reduced rate of 20 cents. If you would 
like to undertake such a subscription drive on your 
campus, please write to Paut Carson, Publica- 
tion Sales, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10. 








